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INTRODUCTION 

The  problem  of  low-cost  housing   oeena   to  re- 
solve itself  into   two  aspects,   housing  by  the  government 
and  housing  by  private  enterprise.     In  foreign  countries 
where  people  are  more  used  to  regimentation  than  we,  the 
former  predominates.      As   to  its  merits  and  faults,   we  shall 
see  more  later. 

It  is   safe  to   say  that  at  no   time  in  the  history 
of  our  country  has   there  been   such  widespread  agitation 
about  adequate  housing  for    the   low-income  groups;    in  fact, 
statement  of  the  need  for   such  housing  has  become  almost  a 
platitude.     One  can  not  read  his  daily  newspaper  without 
noting  such  headings  as  MAINE   FACTORY  TO  BUILD  MODEL  HOMES 
FOR  WORKERS,    LOW  COST  HOUSING  OFFERED  IN  MARYLAND,    or  HOUS- 
ING ACT  DENOTES  DAWN  OF  A  NEW  ERA.      Let  us  hope  we  are  wit- 
nessing the   "dawn  of  a  new  era"   for   slum  conditions  in  prac- 
tically all  our  cities  are  disgraceful,    to   say  nothing  of 
rural   sIueisj    and  home  ownership  during   the   last  few  years 
has  become  insecure  if  not  prohibitive,   due  to  financial 
conditions.      If  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration and  other   government  agencies  bear   fruit,    they  will 
mark   the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  housing. 

The  PHA,    acting  as  a  go-between  to  encourage 
the  prospective  home  owner  or  builder  on   the  one  hand,  and 
the  banks  on  the  other   to   release   funds,    is  stimulating 
interest  in  building.     Our  purpose  is  to   see   the  present 


activity  in  its  background  of  previous  housing  trends  and 
try  to  visuali25e  its  effect  on  the  housing  picture  of  the 
future,    and   deter-nine  whether  we   can  adopt   the  slogan, 
"Every  man  a  home-owner." 


X 


THE   SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  LO^J?  COST  HOUSES. 


HOME  OWNERSHIP 

It  can  not  be  denied  there  are  many  advantages 
and  values     connected  with  home  ownership  which  renting  does 
not  offer.     Certainly  pride  in  ownership  is  a  great  stabiliz- 
ing factor  and  the  man  who  owns  his  home  has  an  interest  out- 
side his  work,   particularly  If  he  had  to  strive  hard  to  get 
it.     He  can  putter  around  the  house  doing  odd  jobs,    or  spend 
his  winter  evenings  planning  a  garden  which  will  materialize 
as  he  spades,    sows,   and  tends  it.     Home  is  naturally  the  center 
of  his  life  and  when  his  interest  is  there,   harmony  has  a  sure 
foundation  and  children  growing  up  in  such  an  atmosphere  find 
home  more  attractive  than  the  streets  and  questionable  amuse- 
ment places. 

The  home  owner  has  a  direct  responsibility  in  the 
community  and  he  has  more  at  stake  than  the  one  who  rents. 
Perhaps  he  realizes  it  most  forcibly  when  the  postman  brings 
his  tax  bill,   the  reminder  that  he  has  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  community.     Naturally  he  wants  to  know  how  his 
money  will  be  spent  and  probably  will  want  to  divert  some  of 
it  to  improve  his  neighborhood.     He  may  stay  away  from  the 
polls  occasionally     or  from  town  meeting,    but  if  the  subject 
of  discussion  and  vote  is  a  measure  affecting  his  immediate 
neighborhood  or  a  measure  which  will  increase  the  tax  rate, 
he  will  be  there.     The  size  of  the  house  he  owns  does  not 
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make  any  difference  in  the  weight  of  his  vote;     a   16'   x  24' 
carries  its  vote  or  votes  the  same  as  ten  times  the  house, 
but  our  democratic  idea  goes  further  and  allows  the  non- 
property  owner  a  vote  also,    of  which  we   shall  hear  more 
later . 

Among  the  values  of  ownership  can  not  be  over- 
looked a  higher   standard  of  living.      In  making  a  study  of 
the  Grand  Street  apartments,   a  project  started  in.  the  heart 
of  New  York's   lower  East  Side  in  March,    1950,   where  it  is 
possible  to  buy  apartments  at  the  rate  of  $500,00  per  room, 
the  President's  Conference  speaks  of  the  uplifting  value  of 
ownership,    "It  has  raised  and  changed  their  viewpoint  toward 
life  and  the  value  of  life.     Some  of  the   tenants  are  enjoy- 
ing homes  and  new  living  standards  on  a  basis  that  was  never 
believed  possible  of  accomplishment  in  their  own  lifetime. 
Perhaps  they  cherished  a  hope  that  posterity  two  or  three 
generations  removed  could  enjoy  the  comforts  that  are  theirs." 
The  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  apartments  for   colored  people  in 
New  York  City  are  another  proof  that  ownership  makes  a  dif- 
ference.    These  apartments  are   cooperatively  owned  by  the 
tenants  and  during  their   seven  years  of  occupancy,   not  a 
case  of  damage  to  property  or   vandalism  of  any  kind  has  been 
reported. 

It  is  entirely  possible  for  the  home  owner  to 
feel  more  secure  than  his  neighbor  who  rents.     If  he  is  out 
1 

President's  Conference,      Vol.    Ill,    P.  157» 
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of  work  for  a  few  weeks  or  his  pay  is  cut,   he  does  not 
have  to  worry  about  his  next  month's  rent.     Of  course,  if 
he  is  carrying  a  mortgaged  house  which  is  too  great  a  burden 
anyway,    the   story  is  different.     The  present  financial  col- 
lapse has  revealed,    and  all   too  forcibly  in   some  cases,  the 
fallacy  of  trying  to  own  a  house  larger  than  income  warrants, 
or  one  that  is  improperly  financed. 

The  building  and  loan  associations  and  the  co- 
operative banks  have  been  the  most  constructive  factors  in 
the  mortgage  field.     The  maximum  amount  they  may  loan  is 
usually  regulated  by  lawj     in  Massachusetts,    it  is  80  per 
cent.     The  President's  Conference  reported  that  the  amount 

1 

usually  loaned  was  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value, 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  all  too   little.     Their  demanding 
payments  on  principal  along  with  interest  charges,  has 
forced  individuals  to   save  and   so  establish  habits  of  thrift. 
Besides,    they  have  left  the  individual   something  when  he  has 
made  the  required  number  of  payments  in  contrast  to  his 
having  nothing  when  he  pays  interest  year  in  and  year  out  on 
an  unamortized  mortgage. 

Authorities  agree  that  the  chief  drawback  to 
ownership  of  property  has  been  financial;      the  problem  of 
stretching  income   to  cover  the  high  cost  of  building  and 
financing.      In  Colonial   times  ownership  of  homes  was  prac- 
tically 100^^,    but  it  has  kept  dwindling.      In  1892   it  was  62%, 
_ 

President's  Conference,     Vol.   II,     pp.  25-26. 
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in   1900  the  estimate  was  50??,    and  in   1920  only  40f^  of  the 
families  in  the  United  States  owned   their  homes. ^  While 
ownership  has  been  declining,   building  costs  have  been  going 
up.      One   can  not  be   said   to  be   a  corollary  of  the  other  be- 
cause too  many  problems  are  involved,    but  it   is   safe  to  say 
that  had  building  costs  remained  relatively  as  low  as  they 
were  in  pioneer  days,    there  would  be  many  more  home  owners 
today.      Record   shows  that  one   carpenter  built  a  house  for 
$105.00,       Building  materials  and  labor  were  cheap  in  those 
days,    but  they  have   steadily  increased  over  a  long  period  of 
years.     This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  wages  for  labor. 
Take  for  instance  the  wages  of  bricklayers  which  in  a  four- 
year  period  from  I9I6  to   I920  increased  92^,     This  was  accom- 
panied by  a  decreased  production  per  man  of  40f^,    resulting  in 
increased  labor  cost  per  unit  of  220^,   far  out  of  proportion 
to   the  increase  in  other  branches  of  industry.     Wages  of  auto- 
mobile workers  increased   118^  in  the   same  period  and  this  we s 
offset  partly  by  an  increased  production  per  man  of  h9f^j  so 
that  the  increased   labor   cost  per  unit  was   only  ^0% .  From 
1922  to   1950>    tl^e  increase  in  building  wages  was  58??  (i,e., 
a  composite  hourly  wage  of  $1.00  in   1922   rose  to  $1.58 
1950,    according  to  Nev;  York's  wage   standard).        However,  in 
1951    this  composite  wage  did  decline  a  little,    less   than  25?^, 

to  $1.11   per  hour , 
_  . 

Allen,   E.L,      American  Housing  as  Affected  by  Social  and 
Economic   Conditions,       p.  1^5' 

2 

President's  Conference,     Vol,   XI,      p,  Jl, 

5 

Editors  of  Fortune,     Housing  America,     p.   '^Q . 

4 

Ibid.,     p.  92. 
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Frank  Watson  points  out  that  vages  are  more  out 
of   line  than  building  materials,   although  they  both  are  high 
in  comparison  with  commodity  price   levels.     He  goes  on  to  say 
that  any  reduction  in  price  of  materials  to  be  effective  must 
come  in  the  retail  distribution  of  these  materials   since  a 
tO^  reduction  in  the  cost  of  producing  them,    lumber  for  in- 
stance, would  result  in  only  a  one  percent  decrease  in  the 
final   coat  of  the  house.     As  for  wages,   he  believes  a  reduc- 
tion is  not  feasible  in  building  lines  because  the  workers 

are  busy  only  part  of  the  time  and  it  is  the  average  wage 

1 

that  has  to  be  considered.       Immediately  the  thought  comes  to 
mind,   why  should  the  home  owner   subsidize  the  worker  by  paying 
him  unreasonable  amounts  while  he  works  in  order   to  carry  him 
over  periods  when  he  does  not  work?     Why  is  a  bricklayer  or 
plasterer  worth  II^.^O  per  day  (eight-hour  day,  forty-hour 

week\    a  carpenter  and  plumber  worth  $t5.20,   or  a  roofer  $t4.85 

2 

when  other  skilled  workers  are  getting  less? 

The  government  has  questioned  this  matter  of 
subsidizing  the  construction  worker,   but  could  find  no  answer 
and  so  have  been  trying  to  educate  people  to  the  fact  that 
building  operations,   except  certain  types  of  masonry,    can  be 
carried  on  at  all  times  of  year.     Thus  the  worker   could  be 
put  on  a  yearly  wage  basis  and  be  paid  what  is  really  due  him. 
The  campaign  died  out  without  anything  having  been  accomplished* 

T 

Watson,   Prank,     Housing  I^ofclems  and  Possibilities  in  the 
United  States,   pp.  26,  28. 

2 

Editors  of  Fortune,     Housing  America,     pp.   91,  92. 
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The  Tashington  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Herald  in  an 
article  on  February  20th,    ^9^6,   attributes  this  failure  to 
the  fact  that  union  labor  did  not  like  the  plan  and  have 
sabotaged  it  very  skillfully.     Again  a  year   later  the  govern- 
ment through  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  is  advocating 
all-year  round  building. 

Not  only  are  wages  high  but  labor  unions  fre- 
quently can  not  agree  as  to  which  union  has  a  right  to  which 
job.     The  result  is  a   strike,    costly  to  the  builder  with  over- 
head expense  going  on  while  the  argument  is  being  settled. 
Fortunately  the  small  project  is  immune  but  the  larger  the 
building,    the  more  costly  the   strike  becomes.     Interest  starts 
the  day  capital  is  set  aside  for  construction  and  continues 
thereafter  without  interruption  until  all  indebtedness  has 
been  cleared  up. 

Unions  frequently  limit  the  amount  of  work  their 

men  can  do.     The  Chicago  Lathers,   for  instance,   have  a  rule 

that  members   shall  lay  only  thirty  bundles   a  day,    and   the  New 

1 

York  Lathers  are  limited  to  a  maximum  of  sixteen.       They  will 
work  only  under   certain  conditions;     if  there  happens  to  be 
a  non-union  worker   in  the  building,    they  all  walk  out  regard- 
less of  the  fact  the  independent  worker  may  be  doing  something 
entirely  foreign  to  their  job.     Work  on  the  government's 
housing  project  in  Old  Harbor  Tillage,    Boston,  Massachusetts, 
was  held  up  recently  for   several  weeks  because  the  Building 

T 

Editors  of  Fortune,       Housing  America,     p.  16. 
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Trades  Council  of  Boston  refused  to  allow  its  members  to 
work  with  WPA  employees.     The  city  had  hired  relief  workers 
to  lay  sewers,    construction  of  which  was  being  financed  by 
federal  funds.     The  unions  felt  that  only  their  members 
should  have  work  and  several  hundred  hod  carriers  and  labor- 
ers walked  out  in  protest  even  though  their  work  was  entirely 

1 

separate  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings  themselves. 

Labor   consumes  the   largest  percentage  of  cost 
in  a  building  and  next  is  the  cost  of  materials.      As  already 
pointed  out,   materials  are  relatively  high.     If  there  were 
some  way  to  reduce  them,   that  would   seem  to  be  a  practical 
solution  of  the  problem.     Most  evidently  our   capacity  to  con- 
sume is  limited  by  our  means  for  obtaining  goods  and  services 
and  the  Brookings  Institution  in  AMERICA'S  CAPACITY  TO  PRODUCE 
show  that  we  are  able,   with  our  present  manufacturing  equip- 
ment and  man  power  to  produce  a  full  20  percent  more  than  we 
do.     Therefore,    if  we  could  coordinate  these  differences  be- 
tween consumption  and  production,   every  family  would  be  ade- 
quately housed.     However,    some  economists  do  not  agree  that 
high,    "sticky"   prices  are  a  deterrent  to  purchasing  power. 
What  we  need,    they  say,    is  a  b^ter   system  of  distribution.  If 
they  mean  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,    that  is  debatable. 
At  any  rate,  we  can  agree  with  Dr.  Wood  that  it  is  easier  to 

lessen  the  cost  of  housing  than  to  change  distribution  of  in- 

2 

come  in  favor  of  the  lower-income  groups. 


1 

^ The  Boston  Herald,     November  27th,  1956 

Wood,  Dr.  Edith  E.,  The  Housing  of  the  Unskilled 
EaRier,     p.  2. 
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If  a  man  gets  the  full  value  of  a  dollar  spent 
on  materials,   he  has   saved  something.     There  are  many  inferior 
and  substandard  products  on  the  market.     He  must  recognize 
these  or  pay  more  for  his  house  in  the   long  run  because  poor 
materials  depreciate  faster.     If  he  can  not  judge  materials 
himself,   he  should  insist  that  only  grade-marked  and  trade- 
marked  materials  be  used.     Periodically  in  the   lumber  business 
there  is  agitation  for  grade-marked   stock,   particularly  in 
west  coast  comaion  lumber,    and  every  piece  which  comes  into 
the  market  bears  a  stamp  certifying  grade  and  quality.  At 
present,    common  grades  are  coming  through  without  this  stamp, 
but  it  can  be  obtained  upon  request.     Western  Red  Cedar 
Shingles  also  carry  certified   labels  if  they  meet  certain 
requirements.     The  demand  for  these  is  greater   than  for  grade- 
marked  lumber. 

Land  values,  which  every  prospective  builder  must 
consider,   vary  with  location  of  property.     Within  the  past 
month  a  tract  of  1,000  acres  in  a  small  town  in  northern  Maine 
sold  for  $1.00  per  acre.     This  valuation,    considered  from 
a  residential  or  even  from  a  farming  point  of  view,   would  not 
be  out  of  the  way,    but  is  perfectly  absurd  when  one  figures 
the  value  of  the   standing  timber  which  can  be  used  for  pulp- 
wood,   bobbins,   and  firewood.     The  person  who  bought  the  land 
will  be  able  to  realize  ten  times  the  amount  he  paid.  More 
often  than  not,    the  prospective  builder  does  not  weigh  the 
price  of  land  and  its  actual  value  and  he  often  pays  many, 
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many  times  more  than  he   should.     An  example  is  cited  in 

HOUSING  AiMERICA.      ''A  lot  in  Miami  which  had  sold  for  $1,500 

in   1914  was  sold  for  $1,500,000  in  to26     during  Florida's 

boom     and  all  but  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  that  increase 

had  occurred  since   1024.      Another  was  bought  at  a  price 

which  would  have  compelled  the  purchaser  to  build  an  office 

building  two  hundred  stores  high  with  all  offices  rented  in 

perpetuity  at  the  rentals  then  prevailing,   had  he  intended 

1 

to  utilize  his  lot."       The  author  further  reinarks  that  all 

other  capital  goods  are   sold  with  some  reference  to  their 

value  of  use  or  the  return  possible.     He  probably  is  right 

because   shrewd  business  men  are  more  often  the  dealers  in 

capital  goods,  while   trading  in  land  is  not  limited  to  them: 

the   layman  dabbles  in   it  also  as  a  form  of   speculation.  The 

latter  should  have  advice  from  a  banker,    town  official,  or 

other  person  qualified  to  pass  judgment  on   land  values. 

Specualtion  has  contributed  more  than  any  other 

factor   to  high  cost  of   land.     It  can  be  traced  back  over  a 

good  many  years,   but  was  particularly  rife  about   I860  to 
2 

early   I9OO.     In  more  recent  times,   during  the   1920  to  1929 
period,    subdivision  of   land  for   speculation  has  been  very 
popular.     The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  was  carried: 


1 
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Chicago  in   1927  had  enough  newly  plotted  aurburban  land  to 

house   18,000,000.     This  all  is  still  house- 
less. 

Long  Island,   N.Y. :     enough  lots  were   staked  out  to  make 

surburbani tes  of  the  five  boroughs  of  New 
York. 

Cleveland:      175,000  of  their  575,000  lots  were   still  vacant 

in  1929. 

Detroit:     subdividers  have   staked  50  percent  in  advance  of 

requirements  for  the   last  thirty  years. 

Portland,   Maine:     50  percent  of  the   land  there  stands  empty. 

In  the  report  to  the  President's  Conference 

they  stated  "No  one  knows  the  extent  of  loss  due  to  the  un- 

1 

wise  development  of  subdivisions,"     but  a  glance  at  the 
above  data  is  some  indication  of  this.     Their  report  goes 
on,    "Losses  are  certainly  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,   and  even  more,   if  we  go  back  for  a  generation. 
These  losses  likewise  are  one  of  the  causes  of  our  hard 
times,  which  is  turn  are  also  holding  back  the  movement  for 
better  housing.     Obviously  something  should  be  done  to  check 

1 

this  destruction  of  wealth  and  hindrance  to  better  housing.* 

Subdivision  is  a  costly  process  unless  done  on 
a  large  scale  by  people  who  are  familiar  with  it.     When  the 
individual   lets  out  the  various  jobs,   he  pays  a  premium.  The 
writers  of  "Neighborhoods  of  Small  Homes"   tabulated  replies 
to  questionnaires  received  from  twenty-nine  subdivisions  in 
twenty-four   cities  and  found  that  improvements  totalled  55^8* 
per  lot,   or  $11.26  per  front  foot,   against  an  average  of  $9.95 
_ 
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per  front  foot  when  builders   supervised  their  own  improve- 

mente.     The  average  values,    that  is  sale  price,   of  the  lots 

was  $1,645.   ^hich  was  h^f,  over   the  price  of  sirailar  lots 

1 

offered  by  builders.         This  all  means  that  a  man  with  a 
small  income  should  not  buy  land  in  a  speculative  subdivision; 
in  fact,   with  present  land  values  in  cities,   probably  the  best 
he  can  do  is  purchase  a  lot  in  undeveloped  territory  which  is 
usually  undesirable  because  of  its  location. 

After  the  prospective  owner  has  leaped  the  first 
two  financial  hurdles,    land  and  building,   financial  responsi- 
bility still  goes  on  in  taxes,    general  upkeep,    in  repairs, 
and  interest  payments  if  there  is  a  mortgage.     We  shall  dis- 
cuss mortgages  more  fully  later,   but  suffice  it  to   say  that 
too  small  down  payments  and  unamortized  mortgages  with  high 
interest  rates  have  dispossessed  many  owners  during  the  last 
few  years  and  made  people  in  general   skeptical  aboxit  home 
ownership  as  an  investment.     The  prospective  owner  should 
take  into  account  the  upkeep  and  repair  of  his  property,  and 
know  how  much  he  will  have  to   spend  for  water,    light,  taxes 
and  possible  street  and  sewer  assessments.     He  should  plan 
for  these  and  have  a  margin  of  safety  instead  of  spending  his 
income  right  up  to  the  limit. 

Taxes  and  more  taxes  are  in  sight,   an  ever  in- 
creasing burden  without  end.     It  has  been  estiinated  that  the 
real  estate  tax  should  be  no  more  than  ^^fo  of  the  property's 

1 
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annual  income,   but  this  amount  has  been  increasing  gradually 

until  in  1952  it  was  estimated  that  owners  of  property  which 

they  rented,   had  to  pay  at  least  25^  of  their  gross  and 

approximately  ^0%  of  their  net  real  estate  income  in  taxes, 

which  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  because  the  income  from 

real  estate  amounts  at  most  to  only  2^%  of  the  national  in- 
1 

come* 

At  present  in  Massachusetts,    real  estate  is 
taxed  anywhere  from  25*?  to  50^  of  its  annual  income.     To  be 
specific;   in  Belmont,   two  two-family  houses  which  bring  a 
gross  income  of  $t,600  per  year,   are  taxed  $518.,   nearly  29^. 
To  be   sure  this  includes  a  street  assessment  of  $75*00,  but 
besides  this,    the  owner  pays  the  town  about  fTtt.OO  annual^ 
for  water  supply,   making  payments  to  the  town  total  of 
income.     In  Winchester,   a  one-family  dwelling  whose  gross 
annual  rental  amounts  to  $400.   is  taxed  |140.,    or  4o^,  and 
there  are  no  improYement s ;   no  surfaced  street,   no   sewer  con- 
nection,  and  no  gas  supply.     Of  course,    this  high  percentage 
is  due  in  part  to  rents  falling  off  in  recent  years  and  taxes 
remaining  stationary  or  increasing. 

Prom  the  foregoing  it  can  be   seen  that  the  trend 
toward  renting  is  entirely  logical.     The  tenant  has  only  to 
plan  for  the  amount  of  rent  his   landlord  asks.     His  financial 
management  boils  down  to  one  question,   what  rent  can  I  afford 
to  pay?  If  he  is  asked  too  much,   he  simply  moves  where  rent 
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is  cheaper;     if  his  family  increases  and  he  can  afford  to 
pay  more  for   larger  quarters,   he  moves.     The  tenant  also  has 
a  choice  between  multifaraily  houses,   apartment  houses,  and 
single-family  houses.     The  multifaraily  is  far  cheaper  and 
often  is  sufficient  for   the  needs  of  his  family;   the  apart- 
ment is  compact  and  gives  janitor   service;     the  single  house 
is  for  those  who  can  afford  it,   but  who  will  not  shoulder  the 
financial  responsibility  of  ownership. 

Aside  from  disinclination  to   shoulder  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  ownership,    the  President's  Conference  found 

that  people  prefer   to  rent,    particularly  apartments,  because 
t 

they 

t,  have  janitor  service. 

2,   are  free  to  move  if  their  job  goes. 

5.   feel  more  capable  of  judging  a  fair  rental  price  than 
a  fair  purchase  price. 

4.  have  nothing  to  lose  through  mistaken  judgment. 

5.  have  a  chance  to  know  a  community  before  settling  down 
in  their  own  home. 

6.  on  the  whole,   feel   that  apartments  are  better  for 
adults  or  family  with  one  child. 

It  is  true  that  the  tenant  has  greater  freedom 

than  the  home  owner  because  the   latter  has  his  money  in  a 

fixed  investment  on  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  realize, 

especially  in  a  period  of  foreclosures  and  tobogganing  values 

such  as  we  have  just  experienced.     Very  often  a  company  moves 

T 
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some  of  its  employees  to  another   locality.     It  may  be  a  hard- 
ship for   the  worker  to  be  burdened  with  real  estate.  People 
do  move  a  great  deal  as   shown  by  a  survey  of  several  thousand 
tenants  living  in  the  Chicago  area.     Of  those  interviewed; 

79.8^  of  the  apartment  renters 
70.1^  of  single-house  renters 
7T»Q%  of  two-family  house  tenants 

1 

had   lived   less  than  five  years  in  their  present  location. 

The  automobile  trailer  is  fast  coming  into  favor 
among  migratory    workers.     In  California  there  are  two  experi- 
mental camps,    one  at  Marysville  and  the  other  at  Arvin,  both 
operated  by  the  Government  through  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration.    Over  a  year's  experience  with  these  two  camps  has 
lead  to  plans  for  eight  more  to  be   located  in  California,  each 
to  accomodate  two  hundred  families.     The  Government  places  in 
charge  of  every  camp  a  general  manager  who  acts  as  head  of 
the  governing  council.      This  council  is  chosen  by  the  trailer 
dwellers  from  their  own  number. 

Housing  authorities  hope  that  these  camps  will 
serve  as  examples  to  private  industry  throughout  the  United 
States,     They  have  shown  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  offer- 
ing facilities  to  make   living  more  comfortable:      large  cables 
supply  metered  electricity  for  ironing,    lighting,  electric 
toasters  and  radios;    sanitation  provides  pure  drinking  water, 
laundry  and   shower  facilities  and  toilets.      There  is  an 
assembly  room  for  recreation  and  various  other  purposes,  a 

Woodbury,   Coleman,      Apartment  House  Increases,     p.  69. 
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playground  and  nursery  for   small  children,   and  provision  is 

made  for   school  attendance.     The  State  pays  ftO^.OO  per  school 

year  for  each  migrant  child  enrolled.     So  far  no   tax  has  been 

1 

imposed  to  reimburse  the  State. 

Communities  where  these  camps  for  low-income 

families  are  located  are  almost  unanimous  in  expressing 

approval  which  is  in  direct  contrast  with  communities  in  which 

"Tin-can*^  tourists  have  established  their  own  colonies.  In 

Detroit,   for  instance,   the  Board  of  Health  has  begun  passing 

out  eviction  notices  to   some  one  hundred  trailer  owners  who 

have  camped  in  different  parts  of  the  city.     TJearby  residents 

kicked  because  the  lots  looked   like  circus  grounds;  the 

trailerites  gossiped  on  their   steps  and  helped  one  another 

with  laundry;     the   lack  of  sewerage  and  garbage-disposal 

facilities  was  unsanitary*     worst  of  all,    they  paid  no  taxes 

2 

for  their  children's  schooling."     ^ounter-pr ote st  from  the 
trailerites  revealed  they  could  live     for  |t6.00  on  the  park- 
ing lots  rented  to  then,  whereas  the  average  rent  in  Detroit 
was  $55*00  P®!"  month.     Counsel  for  them,    together  with  city 
of ficials,  have  worked  out  a  scheme  for  compulsory  licensing 
of  trailer  camps  which  would  compel   the  directors  to  have 
bath  houses  with  hot  water,    soap  and  towels.     Stay  at  these 
camps  is  to  be  limited  to  three  months  per  year. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  HOUSIlfq  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Through  all  our  history  towns  and  cities  have 
developed  largely  just  as  they  happened  to  with  little 
attention  having  been  paid  to  coramunity  planning.     In  early 
pioneer  days  with  plenty  of  land,   building  lay-out  did  not 
matter.     The  early  shelters  were  often  no  more  than  a  room 
dug  into  the  side  of  a  hill  with  a  lean-to  covering,    or  a 
tent  arrangement  made  of  bent  saplings  covered  with  broad 
bark  strips.     Examples  of  these,   as  well  as  more  pretentious 
buildings  made  of  hand-hewn  lumber  and  waxed  paper  windows 
or  crudely  manufactured  glass,   may  be   seen  at  the  Pioneer 
Village  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,   an  exhibit  set  up  in  tpJO 
to  commemorate  the  JOOth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Salem  and   since  made  into  a  permanent  parkway. 

Although  these  "^dug-out"   shelters  were  only 
temporary  until   such  time  as  their  owners  could  finish  their 
permanent  homes,    they  were  handed  down  from  one   set  of  new- 
comers to  the  next,   and  many  passed  on  to  unfortunates  in 
the  community,   and  so  our   first   slums  developed,    that  is, 
in  the   sense   that  a  slum  is  the  "tail-end  use  of  a  dwelling." 
About  the  first  effort  to  regulate  housing  had  its  origin 
because  of  these  shelters.     In  16^h  an  effort  was  made  to 
have  them  cleared  away. 

The  log  cabin  is  a  symbol  of  pioneer  America. 
In  the  early  days,  most  of  the  dwellings  were  made  of  hewn 


logs  and  plankj     there  were  few  frame  buildings.     One  well- 
preserved  example  of  the   latter  is  the  John  Alden  House  at 
Duxbury,  Massachusetts,   built  in  Another  is  the  Paul 

Revere  House  in  the  North  End  of  Boston,    built  in  the  early 
1600' 8,     These   structures  were  more  numerous  when  sawmills 
appeared  in  New  England  as  early  as  I65I;     bricks  were  man- 
ufactured in  I654  and  the  first  glassworks  were  established 

1 

in  America  in  Salem,   Massachusetts  in  t658.       The  early 

buildings  were  patterned   largely  after   the  English  style, 

although  the  Dutch,    Swedish,    and  French  influence   could  be 
2 

seen.       During  the   later  Colonial  days   (t720  -   1820)  "eco- 
nomic independence  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  keynote  of 
the  period  ....   home  industry  flourished  in  the  long 
settled  parts  of  the  country."       In  the  South,  plantations 
developed  and  their  impressive  mansions  stand  today  as  memo 
rials  of  that  period  and  the  years  just  prior   to  the  Civil 
War.     On  the  frontiers,   however,   conditions  were  bad  be- 
cause people  were  struggling  for  a  bare  existence.  "Where 
social  and  economic  conditions  were  bad,   housing  was  miser- 
able  and  unsanitary  and  industry  did  not  flourish.'*     On  the 
whole,    conditions  here  in  America  were  better  for  the  mass 
of  people  than  in  Prance  and  England  where  they  were  being 

taxed  to  the  breaking  point  that  rulers  might  live  in 

4 

luxury.       As  evidence  of  increasing  comfortable  living  here 
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Mies  Allen  points  out  that  books  on  architecture  were  appear- 
ing,  an  English  book  called  "A  Carpenter's  Handbook"  which 

was  published  in  t756,    and  an  American  publication  in  1790, 

1 

our  first  on  domestic  architecture. 

With  the  devlopnent  of  industry,   population  be- 
gan to   concentrate  in  the  cities.     The  first  apartment  was 
erected  in  New  York  City  in  1855«  called  a  tenement 

and  tenements  continued  to   spring  up  thick  and  fast,  almost 
completely  covering  the  land  on  which  they  stood.  Unbeliev- 
able as  it  may  seem,   many  rooms  had  no  windows  whatever; 
they  depended  on  adjoining  rooms  for  ventilation.  These 
conditions  grew  upon  us  before  we  awakened  to  their  tremend- 
ous undermining  effect  socially.     New  York  is  not  alone  in 
her  slum  areas,    they  can  be  found  in  any  city  or   town  of  the 
United   States.     And  slum  areas  antedated  the  tenements.  As 
early  as   1800  New  York  took  her  first  step,   and  about  the 
only  one  in  a  century  taken  toward  slum  clearance  in  the 
United  States.     "A  law  was  passed  enabling  the  city  to  tear 
down  some  old  houses  at  Front  and  More  Streets  which  had  be- 
come a  menace  to  health,   purchase  the  property,   or  condemn 

2 

it,    clear  out  the  buildings,   and  sell  the  ground." 

It  is  always  easy  to   say  "if  we  had  only  done 
thus  and  so",   but  we  did  have  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  to 
build  from  the  ground  up  so  to  speak,   a  new  country  to 
work  with  and  Europe's  centuries  of  building  and  planning 
experience  as  a  guide,   but  we  were  too  busy  making  a  living 
1 
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and  amassing  fortunes  to  bother,    or   even  care.     In  this 

connection,    it  is  rather  amusing  to  read  of  one  Oeorge 

Peabody  of  Danvers,   Maeeachuaetta  who  had  the  happy  faculty 

of  making  money.     He  took  it  all  to  London  and  showered 

gifts  on  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  people.  His 

first  gift  in  1862  amounted  to  #1^0,000.     Additional  amounts 

increased  the   sum  to  one-half  a  million  pounds.  Harry 

Barnes  in  relating  this,    comments  ^ kn  American  citizen  caring 

1 

for  London's  poor   to  the  tune  of  half  a  millioni"'     He  did 
it  and  passed  on  in  London  November  4th,  1869. 

As  pointed  out,    there  were  a  few  feeble  efforts 
to  regulate  slums  and  there  were  building  laws,    but  nothing 
effective  until  the  present  time,    that  is,    the  last  decade. 
Land   speculation  has  been  blamed  for  the  poor  planning  of 
our  cities.     The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  at  its 
85d  annual  meeting  in  New  York  City  the  middle   of  January, 
1956,    stressed  this  point  and  one  of  their  speakers,  Harold 
Bartholomew,   Engineer  of  the  City  Plan  Commission  of  St.  Louis, 
suggested  that  the  control  of  land  subdivision  was  an  import- 
ant place  at  which  to  begin  remodelling  cities.     He  said,  "The 
large  American  city  is  economically  unsound,   because  of  in- 
adequate planning,    a  fringe  of  new  houses  still  in  good  con- 
dition on  the  outskitts  and  vast  in-between  areas  in  various 

2 

stages  of  blight."       This  condition  can  be  remedied  through 
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r esubdivision  and  demolition  of  old  buildings. 

When  we  really  stop  to  think,   we  realize  that 
city  planning  is  one  way,   and  an  important  one,    of  protect- 
ing our  investment  in  a  home.     Blighted  areas  allowed  to 
deteriorate,    result  in  low  value  which  si^reads  to  surround- 
ing property  and   soon  they  become  slums.     The  President's 
Conference  suras  up  the  resulting  affect  in  its  definition 
of  a  "blighted  area":     it  is  one  that  has  become  an  economic 

liability  to   the  community,    and  it  develops  ultimately  into 

1 

a  slum  area  which  is  a  social   liability  to  the  community. 

Along  with  land   speculation  referred  to  earlier 
in  our  discussion,   we  must  admit  that  poverty  has  had  a 
large  share  in  crowding  people  into  slum  districts.  They 
found  living  much  cheaper  if  two  or  more  people   could  live 
where  one  had  before  and  they  either  were  willing  to,  or 
were  forced   to  submit  to  physical  discomfort.     This  played 
right  into  the  hands  of  land  ownersj     to  have  intensive  use 
of  their  property  meant  a  fertile  source  of  revenue.  Added 
to  poverty  were  ignorance  and  indifference;    so  slums 
flourished. 

If  only  people  in  slum  areas  could  be  transplanted 
to  airy,   sunny,   attractive,   and  sufficiently  large  quarters, 
they  would  find  so  much  more  to  take  up  their  interest  and 
make  life  whorth  while,     I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  mere 
physical  change  of  location  works  a  miracle  in  the  slum 
dweller's  makeup  and  character,    but  it  does  make  a  difference, 
1 
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Although  alums  do  not  make  criminals,   and  delinquents  are 

found  outside   slum  areas,   nevertheless  the  sordid  conditions 

resulting  from  overcrowding  and  poverty  do  encourage  criminal 

tendencies.     Bad  housing  together  with  other  factors,  chief 

of  which  is  the  individual's  personality,   make  the  criminal. 

If  all  the  youth  in  slum  and  blighted  areas  developed  into 

criminals,    then  we  probably  would  have  grounds  to  believe 

that  environment  was  the  sole  cause.     In  speaking  for  his 

Federal  Public  Housing  Bill,    Senator  Wagner  pointed  out  that 

the  number  of  arrests  per   1,000  people  in  the  worst  slum 

area  of  Manhattan  was  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  as  in 

non-slum  areas,    and  the  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  four 

times  greater;     that  in  earlier  Chicago  studies,    it  was  found 

that  lawlessness  among  children  was  over   three  hundred  times 

as  great  in  the  Loop  section  as  on  the  prosperous  North 
1 

Shore, 

In  the  ten  year  period  following  the  World  War, 

building  tended  toward  multi-family  dwellings  rather  than 

single  houses,   or  even  two-family.     In  a  survey  made  of  2^7 

identical  cities  by  the  United  States  Labor  Bureau,  they 

found  that  from  I92t   to   1929  multi-family  dwellings  increased 

from  2k, k%  to  48.6^  of  the  total  building,   while  two-family 

dwellings  decreased  from  17.5?^  to   11,2^  and   single  family 

21 

fell  from  to  40.2^^.       One  outstanding  reason  for  this 
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ia  that  landowners  had   to  get  the  moat  out  of  their  property, 
"intensive  cultivation",   as  it  were,    to  take  care  of  ex- 
cessive taxes. 

The  multi-family  trend  is  a  two-sided  question; 
not  only  did  landowners  have     to  devise  ways  to  obtain  in- 
come above  taxes  and  carrying  charges,   but  people  were  ready 
for  apartments.     The  reasons  for  this  have  been  variously 
ascribed  to  the  housing  shortage  in  evidence  through  the  war 
and  post-war  years  when  apartments  were  a  quick  way  to  take 
care  of  the  deficiency;     to  immigrants  who  had  been  used  to 
crowded  quarters  and  simply  continued  their  habits  of  living 
here;     to  preference  of  people  who  find  apartment  living  much 
easier;    to  the  desire  to  be  free  to  move  to  some  other  lo- 
cality;    to  the  necessity  of  getting  living  quarters  as  cheaply 
as  possible;     and  to  the  automobile,   facetiously  expressed  by 
Miss  Allen,    "The   'Hone  Sweet  Home'    sung  so   long  has  in  part 
acquired  wheels   ....   the  result  is  a  lessened  desire  for 

a  large  house,   for  today  a  sign  of  distinction  is  a  high- 
1 

priced  car."       When  Miss  Allen  wrote  this,    she  did  not  realize 
how  apt  it  would  become,    for  today  "Home  Sweet  Home"  has 
actually  acquired  wheels  and  become  a  trailer.     The  multi- 
family  trend  of  the  20'8  Dr.   Coleman  Woodbury  believes  can 

be  attributed  to  the  size  of  population,   at   least,   it  prob- 

2 

ably  is  the   controlling  force,       and  this  seems  entirely 
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logical  with  centralization  of  industry  in   cities  and  the 
roving  tendency  of  people   today.     When  people  were  coining 
by  thousands  to  work  in  factories,    buildings  had   to  go  up 
in  the  air;      there  was  a  limit  to   the  amount   they  could 
spread  out. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  President's 
Conference,    however,    found  in  a  survey  of   1,^00  families 
living  in  apartments  in  Detroit  (1950-50   that  6k. ^ft  would 
prefer   to   live  in  one-family   surburban  dwellings  in  a  garden 
community,    if   they  could  do   so  at  no  greater  cost   than  their 
present  apartment  rental,    the  reason  being  that  their  child- 
ren would  be  better  off  and  they  would  have  a  chance  for 
out-of-door  activity.     The  other  55*5?^  would  choose  the 
apartment  anyway  because  of  less  work  and  responsibility. 
More  leisure  is   theirs  when  housework  is  concentrated  in 
small  quarters.     On  the  other  hand,    the  Detroit  survey 
showed  that  when  there  were   children  in  the  family,  76^ 

would  prefer  a  one-family  house  and  would  rather  remain 

1 

in  apartments. 

Economy  forces  people   to  apartment  living, 
according  to  Dr.   Woodbury,    because  renting  is  cheaper  than 
owning.     This  conclusion  resulted  from  his  own  study  of 
apartment  dwellers.     He  also  discovered   that  ownership  as 
an  investment  was  only   secondary  with  the  majority  of  people, 

_.  . 
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and  that  non-pecuniary  reasons  for  renting  came  third.  As 
already  pointed  out,  renting  is  much  more  satisfactory  for 
many  people  because  what  they  pay  for  rent  can  be  adjusted 
to  their  income  and  to  the  needs  of  their  family. 

The  post-war  period  in  housing  was  characterized 
also  by  the  Jerry-Builder  who  used  inferior  grades  of  mate- 
rial in  his  buildings  and  cut  corners  in  workmanship;  any- 
thing to  realize  the   largest  profit  possible.     He  was  the 
"fly-by-night"   speculator  who  carried  his  "office  under  his 
hat."     The  construction  mortgagors  worked  in  league  with  him 
and  very  often  were  more  shrewd  in  their  dealings  than  he. 
They  firew  up  a  contract  to   supply  the  money  for  construction. 
Payments  were  forthcoming  until   the  job  was  nearly  completed. 
Then  through  some  technicality,    final  payment  was  held  up, 
or  just  prior  to  completion  the  builder  discovered  the  amount 
borrowed  was  insufficient  to  finish  the   job.     At  this  stage 
any  one  of  the  dealers  who   supplied  material  might  volunteer 
to  take  over   the  job  so   to   salvage  what  he  had  in  it.  If 
some  arrangement  could  not  be  made  within  the   time  specified 
in  the  contract,    the  mortgagor   started  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings.    At  the  foreclosure  sale  he  usually  managed  to  drop 
the  property  on  somebody  else  getting  his  money  back  plus. 

Assuming  that  foreclosure  has  taken  place  and 
a  lumber  dealer  has  bid  the  house  in,   he  completes  the  job 
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and  endeavors  to  place  a  permanent  mortgage.     He  aeon  die- 
covers  that  nobody  will  take  a  first  mortgage  sufficient  to 
offset  the  money  he  has  tied  up  in  the  house.     This  necessi- 
tates placing  a  second  mortgage  because  the  dealer  who  was 
caught  thus  by  shysters  usually  had  no  extra  money  to  put 
into  real  estate;     he  needed  it  all  in  his  business.  During 
this  period  there  were  plenty  of  second  mortgage  sharks; 
they  demanded  a  bonus,   usually  2^  of  the  mortgage,    on  tpp 
of  interest  at  6^  to  9%  on  the  entire  loan  regardless  of  pay- 
ments made  on  account  of  the  principal.     One  can  readily  see 
that  this  set-up  made  property  far  too  costly  for  anybody, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  man  in  the  low-income  group.     The  specu- 
lative builder  was  blowing  still  more  into  the  bubble  already 
inflated  by  the  subdivision  speculator. 

Catherine  Baeur  makes  an  astounding  statement 
when  she  says,    "As  a  matter  of  statistical  fact,   almost  the 

entire  output  of  urban  dwellings  .    .    .  until  this  moment  in 

1 

American  has  come  from  the  speculative  builder.*  (Written 
in  195^) •     She  must  be  able   to  defend   this   statement,  but 
she  can  not  refer  solely  to  the  "fly-by-night"   speculator  for 
he  was  most  active  the  last  half  of  the  t920's.     His  work 
came  to  a  climax  with  the  depression.     His  monuments  are 
costly  houses  which  have  been  responsible  for  countless  fail- 
ures among  retail  merchants  of  building  materials  and  which 
- 
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probably  could  account  for  many  forecolsures  among  home 
owners.     His  record  is  far  from  enviable. 

Prom  the  end  of  192?  to   1956,   building  was  practi- 
cally dormant,   as   shown  by   the  following  table  which  gives 
the  monthly  average  of  buildings      (Taken  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,   January  2nd,  1956) 


1925    5229,000,000 

1926   215,000,000 

1927   214,000,000 

1928    252,000,000 

1929   160,000,000 

1950   92,000,000 

I95A   19,900,000 

1955   56,000,000 


Various  agencies  have  been  at  work  during  this 
period  studying  the  housing  problem:     why  people  rent,  where 
the  financial  structure  is  weak,   and  how  more  people  can 
have  desirable  houses.     Just  to  touch  on  a  few  of  these, 
there  were  President  Hoover's  various  committees  which  in 
the  fall  of  195^   combed  the  country  from  Canada  to  Mexico 
and  from  ocean  to  ocean  gathering  facts  on  all  phases  of 
housing  to  be  presented  to  the  Conference  on  Home  Building 
and  Home  Ownership.     A  group  of  students  at  Purdue  University 
in  Lafayette,   Indiana  were  working  out  the  essentials  of  good 
housing  with  the  object  of  determining  a  minimum  cost  at  which 
a  substantial  house  could  be  built.     Pittsburgh  University  was 
also  conducting  research  along  housing  lines,  particularly 
low-cost  housing.     Industry  was  quietly  experimenting  with 
prefabricated  houses  to  bring  housing  into  the  fold  of  mass 
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production,    but  apparently  they  are  being  outdone  by  trailer 
manufacturers  who  started  out  to   supply  vacationists  and 
suddenly  found  themselves  catering  to  a  more  permanent  demand 
for  year-round,   mobile  housing.     We  shall   learn  more  later 
of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  agencies. 

Private  enterprise  has  scarcely  touched  the  sur- 
face of  low-oost  housing.     Since  they  have  kept  away  from  it 
so  persistently  through  all  the  years,    one  is  lead  to  believe 
they  simply  could  not  fit  their  costs  under   the  price  level 
which  would  house  those  in  the  low-income  group  and  still 
have  a  margin  of  profit  left.     After  all,   people  are  in  busi- 
ness to  make  a  profit.     If  they  could  only  find  some  way  to 
tap  this  vein  of   low-cost  houses,    it  would  release  a  tremend- 
ous volume  of  business.     So  far,    the  low-income  group  has  had 
to  content  itself  almost  entirely  with  the  cast-off  houses 
of  the  higher  groups. 

Industry  in  many  places  has  had   to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  housing  their  employees,   particularly  the  unskilled 
workers.     Where  there  was  a  definite  housing  shortage,  they 
could  do  nothing  else  and  they  also  have  built  to  attract 
workers.     Today  these  are  standing,   rows  of  one  and  two- 
family  houses,   boxlike  structures,   all  alike,   in  various 
stages  of  repair  or  more  accurately,   disrepair.     Where  con- 
cerns are  operating,    the  houses  are  in  fair  condition,  although 
this  does  not  imply  they  have  all   the  modern  conveniences. 
Many  of  them  scarcely  meet  the  minimum  essentials  of  good 
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housing,   but  they  are  shelters.     Just  recently  we  passed  a 
group  of  two  or  three  dozen  houses  which  the  Hoi lingsworth 
and  Whitney  Company  had  built  for  their  employees.  These 
all  were  newly  painted  and  in  good  repair,   but  in  common  with 
factory-owned  houses,   they  lacked  individuality.     The  neigh- 
borhood exuded  the   same  methodical  atmosphere  the  workers 
find  in  the  factory  where  machines  grind  out  the   same  product 
in  the  same  way  at  the   same  rate  of  speed,    day  in  and  day  out, 
year  in  and  year  out. 

Some  companies  have  built  entire  towns  around 
their  factories.     For  instance,   in  the  cotton  manufacturing 
sections  of  the  south,   and  in  Pullman,    Illinois,  where  the 
Pullman  Company  established  a  town,   and  the  Hersey  Chocolate 

2 

community  which  Fortune  Magazine  described  in  glowing  terms. 

The  Pullman  Company  found  it  did  not  work  very  wfell  and  their 

town  has   since  become  a  part  of  Chicago.     As  expressed  in  the 

report  of  the  President's  Conference,    "From  the  sociological 

point  of  view,  we  have  an  undesirable  community  if  it  con- 

1 

sists  only  of  people  with  very   limited  means."       Life  is 
monotonous  in  such  a  community?      it  lacks  the  verve  which 
comes  from  the  give  and  take  of  a  mixed  community.  Mrs. 
Mulligatony  really  enriches  her   life  admiring  the   smart  appear- 
ance of  the  manager's  wife  or  wondering  how  Mrs.  Nevins-Burt- 

Smith  ever  dared  to  wear   such  an  extrame  costume  when  she 

came  to   shop  along  Main  Street. 
_  _ 
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The  older  companies,   particularly  in  Massachu- 
setts, have  been  selling  their  property.     Several   reasons  may 
be  advanced  for   this.     Possibly  the   companies  feel   they  are 
financially  unable  to  carry  on.     It  may  be  that  the  buildings 
have  been  completely  depreciated  on  their  books  and  they  want 
to  realize  a  little  accounting  profit.     But  we  hope  they  are 
motivated  by  a  charitable  feeling  for   their  workers  in  want- 
ing them  to  own  their  homes.     Such  was  the  expression  of 
officials  of  the  Paul  Whiting  Manufacturing  Company  at  Rock- 
dale,  Massachusetts,   who  auctioned  off   sixty-two  parcels  of 
real  estate  during  the  winter  of   l955-5^«     Practically  all 
the  purchases  were  made  by  employees  of  the  company  at  about 

$725.00  for  one-family  dwellings  and  $1,200.    to  $2,000.  for 

1 

two-family  houses. 

Examples  of  modern  housing  projects  are  Radburn, 
Longview,   Kohler,   and  Mariemont,   Ohio,    the   last  of  which  is 
patterned  after  the  English  garden  city.     All  these  projects 
are  described  in  the  third  volume  of  the  President's  Con- 
ference on  Home  Building  and  Home  Ownership  (pp.  t94-t97), 
Radburn,    started  in   I929f   ''as  intended  for  the  workers  in  the 
Paterson,   New  Jersey  silk  mills,   but  like  a  number  of  similar 
projects  started  at  that  time,   it  has  shifted  to  a  housing 
proposition  for  the  "white-collar"  worker.     The  depression 

has  brought  down  the  workers'  wages  while  rents  in  the  apart- 

2 

ments  have  not  adjusted  proportionately. 
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In  1920  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
worked  out  and  adopted  a  Hone-Owning  Plan  to  "assist  em- 
ployee in  the  purchase  of  homes,    through  loans  repayable 

in  installments  and  secured  by  contracts  and   liens  on  the 
1 

property."       ^n  their  Jlst  Annual  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year 

Ended  December  ^952,   they  state  that  "due  to  the  general 

ecomonic     situation,   operations  under  the  Corporation's  Home- 

1 

Owning  Plan  .    .   •  were  considerably  curtailed  during  t952." 

They  sum  up  the  operations  of  the  plan  from  the  year  it  was 

started  to  the  close  of  1952  and  in  their  5'+^^  Annual  Report, 

they  make  the  summary  through  the  year  1955: 

1  2 
Tear.. Year   1920  to     Year,. Year   I920  to 
1952. .Dec. 51, 1952       1955. .Dec. 51, 1955 

Number  of  contracts 

entered  into   .    .    .    .    .5  .    .   .   6,289  12   .    .    .  6,570 

Contract  liquidated 

in  full  117  .  2,201  266.    .    .  2,802 

Contracts  in  force 

at  December  51st  5,7^6   2,979 

Principal  amount  invested 
by  the  subsidiaries  in 

contracts  in  force  1 2/5 1 st . |9 , 764. 590 . 8 1   .    .  .$6,248,120.56 

This   latter  amount  compared 
with  similar  investment  at 
close  of  preceeding  year 

shows  a  decrease  of    547,625.52  ....  975,016.46 

"5,005  employes  have  carried  $7,262,500.00  in 
life  insurance  under  the  Home-Owning  Group  Insurance  Plan 
adopted  in  1928  for  the  protection  of  their  interests  and 
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and  those  of  the  subsidiary  conpanies  concerned  in  these 
1 

contracts . " 

The  idea  of  helping  the  worker  to  help  himself 
is  on  the  right  track,   but  company  housing  as  a  whole  has 
not  proved  the  best  plan.     General  Motors  Corporation  in  its 
annual  report  of  December  Jlst,    t955  states  that  their  policy 
with  respect  to  housing  employees  is  one  of  liquidation  ra- 
ther  than  expansion.     Aa  Dr.  Wood  says,    "Housing  by  employers 

sometimes  proves  satisfactory,   but  it  is  makeshift  and  the 

2 

whole  idea  is  un-American.  It  would  be  better  to  have  an 
economic  system  in  which  every  worker  is  able  to  buy  or  rent 
independently  of  any  organization  or  any  individual.  Such 
a  system  as  that  would  assure  wages  sufficient  to  meet  the 
workers'  needs  or  prices  would  be  low  enough  to  enable  him 
to  purchase  what  he  should  to  live  a  life  of  minimum  de- 
cency at  least. 

A  number  of  factories  recently  have  applied  to 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the  Rural  Resettle- 
ment Administration  for  assistance  in  financing  houses  for 
their  workers.     At  Corpus  Christi,   Texas  the  Southern  Alkali 
Corporation,    subsidiary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company, 
announced  in  July,    1955  ^  plan  to  build  eight-five  houses  at 
a  cost  of  $250,000,   to  take  care  of  employees,     A  shoe  factory 
in  Preeport,   Maine,    the  Lenox  Shoe  Company,   has  presented 
blueprints  for  approval  to  the  Governor  of  the  state  and  to 

1 
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Federal  officials  representing  the  R.R.A,     The  plana  call  for 
a  model  village  composed  of  four-family  houses  which  will 
supply  employees  with  low-rental  apartments.     The  apartments 
will  vary  from  two  to  four  rooms  each  and   rents  are  scaled 
within  the  pay  of  the  average  shoe  worker.     There  is  a  real 
need  for  this  project  as  many  of  the  workers  are  having  to 
commute  from  Portland,   twenty-one  miles  away. 

Labor  itself  has  taken  a  hand  in  supplying  living 
quarters  for  its  members.     The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
Union  under  the  direction  of  their  President,    Sidney  Hillman, 
has  built  three  apartments  in  the  Upper  Bronx,    the  first  in 
1927,   the  second  in  t929,   and  the  last  in  1950.     Mr.  Hillman 
applied  to  the  State  Housing  Board  for  authority  to  build 
under  the  recently  passed  housing  law.     This  meant  the  pro- 
ject had  to  be  a  limited  dividend  corporation,   and  so  the 
Amalgamated  Housing  Corporation  came  into  being.     With  plans 
made  and  accepted  for  the  first  of  the  project,   Mr.  Hillman 
arranged  with  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  to  take 
a  first  mortgage  of  $1,200,000  for  twenty  years.     The  build- 
ings are  so  arranged  that  they  cover  only  47??  of  the  ground, 
no  house  being  more   than  two  rooms  deep.     They  are  attractive 
with  flower  gardens  and  fountains  in  the  center   courts.  Like 
all  the   limited  dividend  projects,   they  have  a  community 
recreation  center  under  the  direction  of  a  supervisor.  Ten- 
ants were  admitted  on  a  cooperative  basis.     Each  cooperator 
had  to  pfcovide  I5OO.   per  room  which  was  too   large  for  many 
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of  them.     The  Almalgamated  Credit  Union  came  to  their  assist- 
ance and   supplied  one-half  the  amount,    and  the  remaining  $250. 
was  ^ranteed  to  the  Amalgamated  Bank  by  The  Forward,  a 
foreign  language  newspaper  of  considerable  resources. 

Soon  after  the  tenants  moved  into  the  first  build 
ing,    they  cooperated  still  further  in  establishing  a  grocery 
storv  which  is  reported  to  have  done  a  $22,000.    business  the 
first  year  on  a  $2,000,    capital.     They  bought  their  milk  in 
quantities,    several  thousand  quarts  a  day  and   through  pool 
buying  of  many  other  commodities,    they  saved  on  living  ex- 
penses.    This  experience  might  serve  as  an  example  to  other 
cooperatives  which  have  not  proven  so  successful.     Perhaps  it 
was  the   size  and  compactness  of  the  unit  which  contributed 
to  its  success,    or   the  nationality  of  the  cooperators,  they 
were  mostly  Jews  with  a  few  Germans  and  Italians  from  the 
Garment  Workers  Unions,   about  2,800  of  them.      In  speaking  of 
the  success  of  the  project,  Mr.   Goldfeld  says,    "The  Amalga- 
mated Houses  furnishes  conclusive  proof  that  organized  labor 

2 

can  cooperate  in  a  social  as  well  as  an  economic  field." 

A  number  of  public   spirited  individuals  have 
aided  in  trying  to   solve  the   slum  problem.      In  recent  years 
there  has  been  the  Marshall  Field  project  in  Chicago  and  in 
New  York,   John  D,   Rockefeller,    Jr.'s.   apartment  houses. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  contributed  a  great  deal  toward  better 
-  . 
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living  conditions  in  New  York  City.     In   192?  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  gave  its 
annual  award   to  him  for  the  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  apartments 
for   colored   people  which  he  built  at   t49th  Street  and  7th 
Avenue  in  Harlem  at  a  cost  of  approximately  -115,000,000.^ 
He  also  is  responsible  for  the  Thomas  Garden  Apartments 
which  Mr.   Pink  claims  are  undoubtedly  the   finest,    from  an 
architectural   standpoint,   of  all  Mr.  Rockefeller's  projects.^ 
Both  these  projects  are   entirely  cooperative,    the  tenants 
buying  stock  until  they  gain  control  of  the  buildings. 
Mr.  Rockefeller   simply  finances  at  6^  and  sells  to  the  ten- 
ants, without  profit. 

Ironically  the  Dunbar  apartments  have  not  worked 
out  well  financially,   although  the  apartments  were  said 

to  have  been  well  rented.      Last  November  Mr.  Rockefeller 
was  forced   to  bring  action  against  the  Paul  Dunbar  Apartments, 
Incorporated   to   satisfy  a   judgment  of  about  |2, 566, 718» 
interest  and  default  on  payment  of  a  mortgage  of  §2,000,000. 

given  in  December,    192?.     Mr.   Rockefeller  bought  the  property 

2 

at  foreclosure  for  |t, 857, 000. 

Mr.   Goldfeld  declares  that  Mr.   Rockefeller  has  yet 
to  reach  the  very  poorest  worker,    in  spite  of  all  his  efforts. 
To  be   sure   some  of   the   tenants  are  unskilled  laborers  and 
all  types  of  workers,    but  there  also  are  doctors,  artists, 
writers,   and  teachers.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 

T 
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connection  with  this  project  there  ia  an  employment  bureau 

80   that  when  a   tenant  is  out  of  work  and   unable   to  make  his 

payment  to   the   corporation,    they  get  him  another   job  and 

1 

ao  cooperate  with  him  still  further. 

A  strictly  philanthropic  project  is  the  Lavan- 
burg  Homes  built  in   1927  by   the  Fred  L.    Lavanburg  Foundation. 
It  is  purely  for  experimental  purposes  and   is  heavily  sub- 
sidized.    Its  tenants  are  city  laborers,   peddlers,  waiters, 
taxi  drivers,    and  others.      It  would  be   interesting  to  follow 
this  further   to   see  what  activities  are  going  on  at  present 
and  learn  what  conclusions   the  Foundation  has  reached  on  low- 
cost,    low-rental  housing. 

Both  the  Prudential  and  Metropolitan  Life  In«» 
surance  Companies  have  had   a   share  in  housing  workers. 
Mr.   Pink  characterizes  the  tenements  which  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  put  up  in  1925  at  Long  Island  City, 
as  the  most  successful  low-cost  housing  job  in  the  entire 
country.     The  buildings  are   carried  on  the  company's  books 
at  actual  cost.     Any  profit  above  6/S  is  used  to  reduce  the 
book  value.  In 

1925  the  book  value  was  $7,477,955. 

2 

1928     "         "         "         "  7,060,279. 
The  buildings  cover  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  land, 
are  U-shape  with  the  open  end  at  the  center  of  the  block, 
which  gives  opportunity  for  grass,   plants,    trees,  shrubs, 

_ 
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and  flowers.     The   rents   range  from  $27.00  to   $45,00  per 

month,    or  $9»00  per  room.     Judging  from  the  figures  shown 

as  book  values,   Mr.   Pink  concludes  that  the  "Insurance 

companies  of   America  can  well  afford   to  invest  a  few  hun- 

1 

dred  million  at  5^  t-o  clean  out  the   slums."       He  goes  on 

further,    "Life  insurance  funds  belong  to   the  people.  A 

portion  of  the  surplus  of  all  of  these  groups   should  find 

safe  and  useful  field  for  investment  not  only  in  mortgage 

loans,   but  in  the  erection  and  management  of  groups  of 

workers'   dwellings  in  all  of  the  great  cities  of  the  land. 

In  most  of  the   states   such  investment  is  now  prohibited, 

1 

but  the  insurance  laws  can  easily  be  broadened." 


1 
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HOUSING  AND  THE  DEPRESSION 

¥e  saw  how  speculation  and  unsound  mortgagee 
with  resultant  high  cost  had  made  a  heavy  burden  for  the 
home  owner.     When  the  financial  crash  came  in  1929>   it  proved 
to  be  the  proverbial   straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back.  De- 
creased incomes  simply  could  not  be  stretched  to  take  care 
of  obligations  incurred  on  inflated  values.     Foreclosure  was 
the  inevitable  result  and  families  were  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  shelter.     They  rented:     they  doubled  up  with  friends: 
they  camped  out  gypsy-fashion :     they  went  back  to  the  old 
homestead.     Whatever   they  did  meant  cramped  living.  One 
family  of  four,   including  a  boy  and  girl  in  their  teens  who 
had  just  finished  high  school  and  were  unable  to  find  work, 
rented  a  two-room  apartment,    the  girl   slept  in  the  living 
room  and  the  boy  on  a  cot  in  the  kitchen.     These  children 
have  learned  the  value  of  a  dollar  and  will  appreciate  ample 
living  space  that  much  more  when  it  is  theirs  again. 

Such  are  the   lessons  of  adversity  well  learned, 
but  sad  is  the  result  when  ill  luck  is  allowed  to   "down"  the 
individual.     Prom  these  grow  the  Communists,  disillusioned 
by  what  they  interpret  as  the  fault  of  a  capitalistic  system. 
They  are  ready  to  join  the  radical  element  in  destruction 
and  overthrowing  the  " vi le" . f or ce s  of  capitalism  which  they 
blame  for  their  plight.     Constructive  effort  does  not  occur 
to  them.     Fortunately  counteracting  this  tendency,   have  been 
the  Government's  C.C.C.   camps  (Civilian  Conservation  Corps) 
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which  employ   thousands  of  youths  in  field  and   forest  all 
over   the  United  States;      and  more  recently,    the  Youth  l!ove- 
ment  under   the  ^orks  Progress  Administration  (WPA). 

Foreclosures,   few  at  first,   kept  increasing  in 
number  as  days  went  by,    like  the  ocean  tide   that   comes  in 
gently  during  mild   summer  weather  and,    gradually  gaining 
height  through  the  autumn,    reaches  its  peak  in  the  fury  of 
winter   storms,    bringing  all  kinds  of  destruction  with  it. 
As  the   tide  of  depression   struck  home  owners  and  destroyed 
their  means  of  paying  interest  and  mortgages,    the  banks 
could  do  nothing  but  take  over   their  property,    but  they  let 
people  stay  as  a  protection,   for  vacant  houses  deteriorate 
very  rapidly,    and   they  may  have  hoped    to   collect  a  little 
rent.     Now   that  conditions  are  better,    they  have  repaired 
their  property  and  are  getting  it  ready  for   sale.     They  have 
a  tremendous  amount  of  it.      In  Massachusetts,    which  is  prob- 
ably typical  of  all   other   states,    it  is  estimated   that  finan- 
cial  institutions  are  paying  of  the  real   estate  taxes. 

Banks  have  used  various  methods  to  meet  the 
situation.      Some  have  established   Clearing  Houses  where  mem- 
bers of  the   system   list  all  property  taken  over  on  mortgages 
and   cooperate  in  advertising  and  disposing  of  it.     The  New 
Orleans  Homestead   Clearing  House  Association  is   an  example. 
They  focus  attention   chiefly  on  vacant   land,  advertising 
their   lots.     They  have  a  list  of  contractors  who  are  cooperat- 
ing in  the  movement  and  who   supply  plans  and   stand  ready  to  offer 
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assistance  and  advice  to  anybody  who  wishes  to  build  a  house. 
All  houses  the  Association  builds  for   people  are   on  a  no-profit 
basis,    and  are  so  advertised.     The  effectiveness  of  the  Associ- 
ation can  be  judged  by  the  fact  "that  over  $20,000,000.  in 
repossessed  property  has  been  sold  by  the  building  and  loan 

Institutions  since  January  1,    1955>  that  less  than 

1 

$50,000,000,    still  remains  on  their  books."       They  also  point 
out  that  desirable  houses  for  either  renting  or  ownership  have 
become  scarce. 

In  various  ways  banks  endeavored  to  assist  dis- 
tressed individuals.     In  Boston  a  Real  Estate  Advisory  Com- 
mittee,  which  traced  relationship  to  a  committee  of  the  first 
Federal  Reserve  District,   opened  an  office  which  was  function- 
ing the  last  part  of  1952,     Once  a  week  a  group  of  bankers, 
lawyers,   and  real  estate  men  gathered  there  to   lend  their 
assistance.     They  often  acted  as  a  go-between  to  help  confused 
owners  understand  the  tangle  of  "higher   finance"  and  iron  out 
the  wrinkles  for  them.     Coming  in  direct  contact  as  they  did 
with  the  individual  cases  and  in  an  independent  capacity, 
their  attitude  was  one  of  helpfulness,   which  proved  most  effect- 
ive and  brought  speedy  results  in  many  cases. 

So  many  times  when  the  government  is  connected 
with  anything,   as  it  was  with  these  advisory  committees,  the 
attitude  is  that  of  an  institution  dealing  with  another  inani- 
mate object,    but  the  many  who  gave  their   services  for  the 

_  =- 
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Boston  Real  Estate   Advisory  Committee  did  not  regard  their 

task  in  an  institutional   or   charitable   light.      As  expressed 

by  a  reporter,    "to  them  it  was  good  sense  to  avert  further 

distress  of  the  individual  when  society  otherwise  must  pay 
1 

the  price."       He  quotes  one  of  the  advisors,    "Let  the  indi- 
vidual  live  where  he  is.     If  he  earned  I5  to  $9  a  week  and 
didn't  have  to  pay  taxes  or  interest  he   could   live.  Evict 
him,   and,   in  addition  to  the  distress  of  losing  his  home,  he 
has  become  a  public  charge  for   the   taxpayers.     Values  shrink 
around  padlocked  doors.     Relentless  use  of  the  privilege  of 
foreclosure  at  this  time  is  bad  for  all.     The  real  estate 
market  can't  compete  with  banks  unloading  property  to  liqui- 
date their  mortgages,   morale  is  lowered  and  property  debased. 
This  situation  is  extraordinary  and  creditors  must  hesitate 
to  enforce  their  rights  in  an  ordinary  way. 

The  Federal  Government  has  become  a  partner  in 
real  estate  business  to  the  extent  of  12,972,^00,000.    (as  of 
January  25,    I956).     They  "bailed  out"   982,28?  home  owners 
for   this  amount  and  spent  an  additional   $55,000,000.    on  re- 
pairing  their  property,     but  we  are  getting  ahead  of  our 
story  which  starts  back  in  1952  with  the  Reconstruction  Pi- 
nance  Corporation,  which  from  now  on  we  shall  refer  to  as  the 
RFC.     It  was  first  approved  by  the  72nd  Congress  on  the  22nd 
of  January,    1952  and  has  been  amended  many  times  since  then, 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,     December  25,  1952. 
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the  last  being  April  8,    1955«     The  corporation  was  organized 
February  2,    1952  and  will  last  until  January  22,    19A2,  unless 
Congress  dissolves  it  earlier.     It  was  organized  "To  provide 
emergency  financing  facilities  for  financial  institutions" 
and  capitalized  at  $500> 000 , 000 . ,    the   stock  being  fully  sub- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States. 1     It  has  funds  available  for 
railroads,   which  have  had  the  lion's  share,   for  bankers,  trust 
companies,   insurance  companies,    loans  to  business,  either 

1 

direct  or  through  banks,  mining  companies,   and  for  the  PHA 
(Federal  Housing  Administration  which  will  enter  our  discus- 
sion at  a  later  point). 

The  RFC  when  originally  organized  did  not  bring 
direct  relief  to  the  home  owner;   it  supplied  money  to  banks 
as  needed.     On  July  22,    1952  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
was  passed.     The  following  August  6th,   President  Hoover 
appointed  a  five-man  bi-partisan  board  to  guide  the  affairs 
of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  which  was  to  put  into  operation 
a  nation-wide  banking  system  to  ease  the  mortgage  burden  of 
the  home  owner.     They  anticipated  setting  up  eight  to  twelve 
district  banks  which  should  be  capitalized  at  a  $5»000,000. 
minimum,    shares  to  be  sold  at  $100.   par  value  with  the  RFC 
ready  to  spend  $125,000,000.   if  necessary  to   subscribe  capi- 
tal.    The  plan  was  for  individuals  to  be  able  to  borrow  direct 
from  these  banks  if  they  could  show  they  had  been  unable  to 

_ 
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obtain  funds  elsewhere.     Various  banking  institutions  and 
insurance  companies  could  thaw  out  their  mortgages  through 
these  banks,   but  they  were  to  be  required  to  subscribe  for 
stock  equal  to   tf^  of  the  unpaid  balance  on  total  home  mort- 
gages held  by  them.     Congress   limited  the  mortgages  which 
could  be  handled  to  those  on  houses  valued  at  $20,000.  and 
under   so  as  to  help  the  small  home  owners. 

In   1955  ^be  Federal  Government  created  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation  (HOLC)  which  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.     It  was  an  emergency 
relief  measure  approved  by  Congress  June   12,    1955  and  amended 
several  times   since,    on^  being  the  National  Housing  Act  of 
June  27,    1954.     The  HOLC  loans  were  at  the  rate  of  ^fa  repay- 
able in  monthly  installments  on  a  fifteen-year  basis.  Their 
plan  was  to  refinance  mortgages  and  make  loans   to  pay  taxes, 
their  average   loan  being  6Qfo  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
property.     The  corporation  was  financed  by  an  issue  of  bonds 
at  59S,   2-5/4??,   and  2-1/4f^,  which  are  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  the  United  States  Government  and  which 

2 

may  be  sold  in  the  open  market. 

The   lending  activities  of  the  HOLC  were  sched- 
uled to  come  to  a  close  on  June   I5,    195^>  ^^"^  specifying 
that  all  lending  must  be  completed  by  that  date.     By  the 
close  of  1955,   lending  had  virtually  finished  in  the  District 
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of  Columbia,   Hawaii,   New  Hampshire,   Rhode  Island,  Delaware, 
South  Dakota,   and  Nevada.     Other   states  had  set  their  clos- 
ing dates  for  February  first,  March  first,   and  up  to  May 
first.     When  one  considers  the  monthly  payroll  of  this  or- 
ganization which  reached  a  peak  of  $2,500,000.  (November, 
195^)>   he  can  realize  to  a  certain  extent  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  undertaken.     Through  December,    1955  ^  total  of 
965,715   loans  aggregating  $2,921,662,567.   had  been  made. 
Only  67,000  or  5  P®r  cent  of  loan  applications  filed,  remained 
to  be  acted  upon.     The  staff  of  the  corporation  will  have  to 
carry  on  for   some  time  to  completely  liquidate  the  corporation 
Already  they  have  had  to  take  over  quite  a  lot  of  property; 
disgraceful  to   say,   many  people   think  the  government  is  a 
good  landlord,   and  can  well  afford  to  carry  their  property. 

Now  that  our  business  toboggan  has  finished  its 
long,    steep  slide  down  and  has  shot     across  the  gully  to  the 
up-side,   how  are  we  going  to  get  it  on  up  the  hill  to  re- 
covery?    There  is  no  question  but  it  is  going  to  take  plenty 
of  effort  because  it  is  a  cumbersome  affair,   but  "Yankee" 
ingenuity  and  hard  work  can  do  it.     There  is  a  vast  opportu- 
nity in  housing  the  low-income  group  which  constitutes  two- 
thirds  of  our  families.     They  are  inadequately,    to   say  nothing 
of  disgracefully  housed.     If  we  should  make  our  goal   to  have 
every  family  in  satisfactory  living  quarters  of  its  own,  it 
is   safe   to   say  we  would  have  a  building  boom  of  unprecedented 
proportions.     Economists  agree  that  the  ideal  solution  of 
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of  the  probleme  arising  from  the  depression  would  be  a  build- 
ing boom  in  small  houses. 

Great  Britain  has  already  experienced   this,  start- 
ing back  in  19^2  when  residential   construction  took  a  spurt. 
Industrial  recovery  followed  its  upswing  in  late   1955  as  shown 
on  the   chart,    Plate  No.    I.     We  also  note  from  this  chart  that 
in  the  United  States  industry  started  our   recovery  in  1955 
while  building  lagged  two  years  behind  and  has   scarcely  yet 
caught  up. 

A  local  retail   lumber  dealer  who  recently  returned 
from  England  had  a  glowing  report  on  building  conditions  there. 
He  told  of  the  hundreds  of  small  houses  being  made   to  sell 
for  $2,500.    to  $5>000»     They  are  made  mostly  of  brick  with 
tile  roofs  on  lots  that  measure  28  feet  by  28  feet.  There 
are  no  cellars  or  bathrooms  in  most  of  them,   but  they  are  well 
constructed.     Asked  if  we  could  duplicate  them  here  in  the 
United  States,    he  replied,    "No,   because  labor  and  materials 
cost  too  much,    that  is,    they  are  higher  in  comparison  with 
Great  Britain's  prices  and  costs. 

A  writer  for  the  column,    "The  World's  Business" 
in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,   believes  that  there  are 
two  reasons  why  we  have  had  an  apparent  slump  in  building 
while  England  has  had  her  boom,    one  reason  being  the  cost  of 
materials  which  are  relatively  cheaper   there,   and  secondly 
the  greater  purchasing  power  of  the  British  worker.  This 
increased  purchasing  power  is  due  to  the  fact  foods  have 
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become  relatively  cheaper,    that  is,   in  relation  to  wages. 
The  writer   takes  figures  from  a   survey,    "The   l9th  Century 
and  After",   by  Sir  George  Schuster,  which  shows  that  a  Brit- 
ish wage  earner  in  1929  expended  ^0  per  cent  on  food  and  in 
1955  only  40  per   cent  was  the  amount  computed.     This   left  an 
additional   sum  to  spend,    and   "for  the  most  part  he  has  chosen 
housing",    the  reason  being  that  building  costs  in  Britain  are 
reasonable . 

Our  purchasing  power  is  not  sufficient  yet  to 
support  a  building  boom*   there  were   still   11,000,000  unem- 
ployed in  the  United  States  in  the  early  part  of   195^  and 
some  9,000,000  in  January,    1957*      About  one-fourth  of  them 
were  in  the  building  trades.     Plate  No.   II  pictures  the  situ- 
ation in  terras  of  employnent  and  payrolls:     in  1920  the  em- 
ployment index  stood  at  108.2  with  payrolls  at  117.1.  These 
reached  the   low  point  of  64.1   and  46.1   respectively  in  1952. 

He  have   to  get  a  good  percentage  of  these  people 
back  to  work.     tt  really  seems  like  a  circle;     if  we  start 
building,   a  great  deal  of  the  employment  slack  is   taken  up, 
but  how  are  we  to  get  started?     This  question  brings  us  back 
where  we  started,    that  is,    to   lack  of  purchasing  power.  The 
government  is  priming  the  pump  to   start  activity  by  guarantee- 
ing loans  for  building.      This  may  have  the  desired  effect. 
When  building  starts,    there  are  dozens  of  different  kinds  of 
activity  that  profit;     lumber,    steel,   hardware,    paint,  cement, 
electric  fixtures,   plumbing  supplies.     Somebody  has  said  that 
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a  dollar   spent  on  durable  goods  ie  magnified  many  times  in 
its  affect  upon  employment.      "Let  a  family  spend  an  additional 
I50O.   a  year  on  housing  and   the  outlay  may  lead  to  ten  times 
this  amount  in  the  expenditures  made  in  the  actual  construc- 
tion worlc.   The  effect  on  employment  in  the  construction  in- 

1 

dustries  is  in  like  proportion." 

Scanning  the  economic  background  further,   we  find 
purchasing  power  is  hampered  because  incomes  are  not  yet  up 
to  the  inflated  "prices  which  exist  in  the  building  industry. 
As  already  pointed  out,   building  costs,    that  is,  material 
and  labor,   have  steadily  mounted  over  a  period  of  years  and 
decreased  very  slowly  through  the  depression,   while  the  "white 
collar"  man  is  either  earning  nothing  or  a  very  much  reduced 
amount  and  the  percentage  of  unemployed,   unskilled  labor  is 
very  great.   However,    the  close  of  195^  is  showing  improvement. 

Encouraging  is  the  fact  that  mortgage  money  is 
available  and  on  a   sound  basis.     The  banks  have  begun  to  lend 
under   the  PHA  guarantee.     Another   stimulating  factor  is  re- 
duction in  iterest  rates  which  have  already   seen  a  reduction 
of  1^,    that  is,   in  most  banks  and  individual   lending  agencies. 
There  are  a  few  holding  to  their  6^.     A  shareholder  in  a  co- 
operative bank  recently  asked  for  a  reduction  in  interest, 
in  line  with  the  PHA's  recommendation.     The  clerk  replied, 
"Since  you  have  asked  for   it,  we  will  grant  a  reduction", 
and  went  on  further  to  explain  that  if  people   said  nothing, 
- 
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they  continued  to  pay  6??.     Howefer,   a  catch  developed  in 
the  fact  the  shareholder  did  not   live  in  the  mortgaged 
house.     Therefore,   he  was  entitled  to  no  reduction. 

When  it  is  no   longer  profitable  to  rent,  or 
rather,   when  cost  of  ownership  is  no  greater  than  cost  of 
renting,   people  begin  to  think  of  building  and  owning  their 
homes,   and   so  the  relationship  between  rents  and  building 
costs  is  an  important  barometer  of  the  economic  background. 
A  glance  at  the  accompanying  chart  would  indicate  conditions 
in  t955  ''ere  approaching  the  building  stage  and  such  ha  a  been 
the  case  with  increased  activity  during  19^6  when  some  months 
have  averaged  double  the  residential  construction  of  1955* 


bvjiLDmG  Activity  a^d  Rents 


Th'teri  is  a  decided  need  for   low-cost  housing  and 
if  desire  and  need  were  the  same  as  demand,   our  building  boom 
would  be  well  under  way.     Two  hundred  fifty-one  real  estate 
boards  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  reporting  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  in  the  25th  semi- 

1 

annual   survey  of  the  real  estate  market     gives  a  graphic  pic- 


1 
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ture  of  present  housing  needs,    that  is   single  family  dwellings: 


Over 

Normal 

Shor  t 

New  England  •••••  •••*• 

.  8 

59 

,  o 

6t 

59 

19 

81 

Total  United  States  and  Canada  . 

.  2 

29 

69 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  expresses  the  shortage  in 

round  figures  at  approximately  5»000»000  houses.  Reckoning 

from  another  angle,  Mr.    Saul  Cohen,    president  of  the  Bankers 

Bond  and  Mortgage  Guaranty  Company  of  America,    figures  there 

are  about  28,000,000  buildings  in  the  United  States,  almost 

equally  divided  between  farm  and  urban  dwellings.    "Based  on 

a  lOO-year   life,   one  per   cent,    or  280,000,   become  obsolete 

annually.     There  are  5,250,000  homes  unfifc  for  habitation. 

There  is  a  pent  up  demand  due  to  the  low  ebb  of  construction 

1 

during  the   last  six  years."       Still  another  view  is  that  of 
the  ?i!unicipal  Housing  Authority  of  Buffalo,   New  York:  in 
195^  there  were  4,680  marriages  and  only  thirty  new  houses 
built,  which  compares  with  5,200  the  average  number  constructed 
annually  in  normal  times.      Cook  County,   Illinois,   which  in- 
cludes Chicago,   has  had  much  the  same  experience,   which  has 
been  graphically  presented  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,     A  chart 
is  divided  vertically  by  a  line  through  the  center.     On  the 
left  side  of  the  division  is  a  procession  of  couples  in  wedding 
attire,    on  the  right  side  is  a  row  of  houses.  Horizontal 
lines  mark  the  years.     The  first  year,    1926,   is  completely 
filled  on  both  sides  of  the  vertical  line: 

T 
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t926       45,528  couples  married  and     41,416  new  housee  built 
1928  40,570 
1950  57,181 
1952  25,271 
I95A  41,750 

None  of  these  reports  segregates  houses  for  the 
low- in come  group,    but  all  indications  are   that  theirs  would 
be  the   largest  percentage. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  furnishes  facts 

widely  quoted,   namely  that  the  incomes  of  one-third  of  our 

families  are  below  $1,200.,    one-third  are  between  $1,200. 

and  $2,000.   and  the  remaining  one-third  are  over   32, 000., 

which  means  that  two-thirds  of  our  families  can  not  afford 

1 

to  own  houses  costing  more  than  $4,000.       and  from  that 
amount  downward.     It  is  a  rule  of  thumb  that  a  man  should 
pay  only  twice  his  annual  income  for  a  house,   although  a 
few  more  liberal   say  that  he  is   safe  in  investing  to   the  ex- 
tent of  three  times  his  annual  income,   and  a  very  conserva- 
tive amount  would  be  one  and  a  half  times  annual  earnings. 
The  difference  between  the  extremes  might  mean  the  difference 
between  a  man's  saving  or   losing  his  house  during  a  depression 
such  as  the  one  we  have   just  witnessed,     A  college  professor 
remarked  that  he  had  purchased  a  house  during  the  late  20 • s 
and  paid  one  and  a  half  his  annual  earnings.     Had  he  paid 
any  more  he  would  have  been  unable  to  carry  it  through  the 
_ 

The  Editors  of  Fortune,       Housing  America,  P.25, 
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depre  83ion. 

When  one  considers  that  the  average  income  of 

the   largest  income  group  is  only  $800.00  and  that  building 

permits  indicate  the  average  value  of  houses  built  in  the 

past  ten  years  has  been  $4,000.   and  the  average  of  those 

built  in  1955  been  estimated  by  the  National  Real  Estate 

1 

Journal   at  56,4oO.,   he  is  lead  to  believe  there  is  a  vast 
field  for  development  in  ownership  of  low-cost  houses,  that 
is,    $1,200.    to  $2,500. 

The  figures  shown  in  Bernard  J.   Newman's  survey 
of  Philadelphia  Housing  Association,    report  for   1926,  sub- 
stantiate  this  premise,   namely,    that  low-cost  houses  are  in 
2 

demand  t 

74^  new  houses  priced  at  $5»000  and  under  were   sold  and  occu- 
pied at  the  end  of  the  year  against  ^hfo  of  new  houses  between 
$5,001   and  $6,000j     hQfo  of  those  between  $6,001   and  $7,000 
and  only  20%  of  those  between  $10, 001   and  $11,000. 

We  have   shown  that  houses  valued  under  $4,000 
are  needed  in  larger  numbers  than  those  of  higher  valuation 
to  meet  the  demand  for  ownership.     If  a  person  plans  to  rent, 
general  opinion  is  that  he   should  look  for  a  house  or  apart- 
ment costing  no  more  than   10  per   cent  to  20  per   cent  of  his 
annual  income.     Therefore,    the  owner  of  a  $4,000  house  would 
become  a  renter  paying  $20.   to  $40.   per  month,   or  the  man  who 
- 

National  Real  Estate  flfournal,     January,    195^>       P»  50. 
Wood,   Dr.   E.E.,     Recent  Trends  in AMarican  Housing,     p.  44. 
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could  pay  $2,500  for  a  house   should  not  pay  rent  on  a  house 
worth  any  more.     In  other  words,   practically  the   same  quality 
house  would  have  to  be  available  for  him,  whether  he  buys  or 
rents . 

A  lumber  dealer  in  a   small  town  in  North  Dakota 
believes  that  $5»000  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary 
family  to  spend  on  a  house.     He  states  he  has  cone  to  the  con- 
clusion after   studying  the  matter   carefully.     He  compares 
$5,000  to  a  foul  line.     Any  amount  under  the   line  he  calls  a 
dividend-paying  house,    but  everything  over  is   ''excess  baggage." 
He  reasons  that  if  a  man  can  afford  to  carry  "excess  baggage" 
it  ie  all  right  for  him  to  do  so.     It  is  the   same  idea  as 
the  difference  between  running  a  Packard  car  and  a  Ford:  the 
Pord  will  get  one  there,   but  the  Packard  may  better  satisfy 
one's  pride.     On  this  assumption,    the  dealer  has  built  several 
houses  for   $5,000  and  under  and  has   sold   them  immediately 
upon  completion.     He  claims  this  proves  his  point.     Be  that 
as  it  may,    the  buildings  are  hideous  from  an  architectural 
point  of  vi©w>   no  more  than  magnified   chicken  houses.  May 
we  never  have  a  building  boom  in  small  houses   like  thatt 

A  little  thought  and  effort  will  create  a  colony 
of  artistic   small  houses  free  from  monotonous  similarity. 
The  Army  Engineers  Corps  solved  this  problem  very  well  at 
Fort  Peck,  Montana  where  they  set  up  a  group  of  temporary 
houses  to  be  occupied  for  about  five  years  during  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  on  the  Missouri  River.     It  was  felt  that 
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a  degree  of  architectural  attractiveness  was  desirable  and 

one  way  of  achieving  it  was  vari  a tion  in  design  and  another 

was  to  use  different  colored  trims.     They  put  up  thirty-six 

houses  including  seven  types.     Types  One  and  Two  were  like 

one-room  apartments;     Types  Three  and  Pour  were   similar  to 

two-room  apartments  and  each  of  the  other   types  added  a  room 

80  that  Type  Seven  was  the  largest.     These  houses  were  laid 

out  in  blocks  in  such  a  way  that  an  entire  group  appeared  to 

have  different  architecture  even  though  several  houses  had 

identical  floor  plans. 

Certainly  good  design  should  be  essential.  A 

committee  working  for  the  President's  Conference  have  rightly 

included  it  in  their   list  of  accepted  minimum  standards  which 
1 

are : 

1.  Design:     simplicity,   harmony,   honesty,   heal thfulnes s, 

new  materials. 

2.  Construction:      sound,   durable,  simple 

5.    Light!     no  dark  corners,   no  room  with  solely  north  ex- 
posure unless  window  area  is  increased  ^0  per- 
cent over  normal  amount 

4.  Air:  no  confined  spaces  where  air  does  not  circulate 

5.  Miscellaneous:     kitchen  and  plumbing,   water  supply, 

wastes  properly  looked  after 

An  example  of  what  can  be  done  for  a   small  amount 
of  money  is  a  most  attractive  little  house  in  Washington,  D.C. 
in  a  desirable  neighborhood  not  far  from  the  down  town  dis- 

1 

President's  Conference,       Vol.   XI,     pp.  l52-t56. 
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trict.     The  lot  on  which  it  stands  is  22'    x  2 1 '   x   14'    x  21'. 
The   size  of  the  lot  offered  quite  a  proble;n  until  its  would- 
be  purchaser  worked  out  a  scheme  of  adapting  the  architectural 
lines  of  an  old  Virginia  Colonial  mansion  to  a  "Houeette." 
It  is  a  twp-story  building  with  a  sharply  pitched  roof  which 
has  a  wide  overhang  permitting  a  dormer  window  nearly  the 
width  of  the  house.     There   is  one  main  room  on  each  floor, 
sufficiently  large  for  two  people,   although  four   could  be 
taken  care  of,   and  compact  enough  to   satisfy  the  most  ardent 
apartment  fan. 

In  building  thia  house,   everything  possible  was 
done  to  keep  the  coat  around  ^2,750  including  land.  Therefore, 
like  all  modern  houses  it  has  neither  basement  nor  dining- 
room.      Second-hand  bricks  were  available  frora  buildings  be- 
ing torn  down  nearby.      These,    they  painted  cream  white  on 
the  outside  and   treated  to   a  double  coat  of  tar   on   the  inside. 
Bricks  were  also  used   to  make  an  attractive  retaining  wall 
across  the  miniature  lawn  in  front  and  along  the  sides  of 
the  building.     Brick  posts  at  the  corners  and  gate,  extend- 
ing about  a  foot  higher   than  the  wall  proper,   made  it  possible 
to  set  a  miniature  picket  fence  atop  the  the  wall,    the  finish- 
ing touch  of  an  unusually  attractive  dwelling.     When  the  build- 
ing was  completed  and  furnished,   it  cost  about  $5»000,  a 
modest  sum     for   a  house  in  Washington! 
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EUROPE'S  FIFTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  IN  LOW-COST  HOUSING  fr.  EASTEPN 

At  the  tenth  National  Conference  on  housing  held 
in  Philadelphia,    January,    1929,    the   statement  was  made  that 
"▼e  are  now  at  the  point  where  Great  Britain  was  78  years 
ago;   where  Belgium  and  Germany  were  40  yeara  ago;   France,  55 

I 

years  ago;  and  Holland,  28  years  ago,"  How  much  we  might 
have  profited  by  their  experience]  But  as  already  pointed 
out,   our  building  up  to  the  early   1950*8  l^^d  little  guid- 

ance other   than  the  profit  motive,   while  Europe  has  had  more 
than  half  a  century  of  experience  in: 

1.  Slum  clearance 

2.  Housing  loans  at  low  interest  rates 
5.   Housing  by  public  authority 

During  the  past  summer  our  government  under 
the  auspices  of  the  PHA  made  a  survey  of  housing  conditions 
in  ten  European  countries:     England,    Holland,    Denmark,  Nor- 
way,   Sweden,   Germany,   Austria,    Switzerland,   France,  and 
Czechoslovakia*     Delegates  interviewed  government  housing 
officials  and  representatives  of  private  building  and  fi- 
nancing institutions.     Their  report  of  these  interviews, 
their  observations,   particularly  in  regard  to  government 
intervention  in  housing,   and  their  conclusions  are  in  the 
process  of  publication  and  should  be  ready  for  distribution 
in  February,    1957.     Their  observations  ought  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  influence  on  the  government's  future  housing  policy 

T 
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which  is  rather  vague  at  the  present  time   since  the  Wagner 
Bill  proposing  the  passage  of  a  $760,000,000  Housing  Bill 
failed  to  pass  the   last  session  of  Congress, 

Belgium  as  far  back  as   t889  made   loans  to  work- 
ing people  for  the   construction  of  houses.     Loans  were  made 
from  funds  of  the  General  Savings  Bank  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  and  usually  covered  QOfo  of  the  value  of  the  house 
and  land,   although  sometimes     they  granted  up  to  90%  of  their 
value.      In  that  same  year,    they  passed  legislation  reducing 
taxes  on  low-cost  housing.     Prom  then  until   the  World  War 
sixty-three  thousand  low-cost  houses  were  built.      In  this 
connection,   it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Hilversum,  Holland 

has  the  only  continental,    low-cost  development  which  pays 
1 

its  own  way. 

In  t890  England  passed  a  slum  clearance  act,  the 

first  effective  housing  legislation,   although  there  had  been 

laws  in   1858  to  amend  housing  conditions  of  the  poor  and  in 

I85I   to  bring  action  on  housing  for  the  working  class.  In 

1884,    a  Royal  Commission  on  Housing  was  appointed  to  look 

2 

into  housing  of  the  working  class     and  the  Act  of   1890  for 
slum  clearance  became  effective.     The  Act  of  1899  was  to  make 
it  possible  to  advance  money  through  the  government  to  persons 
desiring  to  build.     Advances  were  up  to  80^  of  the  market 
value,  not  exceeding  $1,440.     Repayment  was  by  amorti zation.J 

"1 
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Garden  Cities  originated  in  England,  the  first 
was  begun  in  1905,  the  idea  of  Ebenezer  Howard.  These  were 
a  forward  step  in  city  planning,  although  according  to  some 
authorities  they  did  not  work  out  very  well,  due  to  the  re- 
luctance of  the  worker   to  commute  and  also   to  the  expense  of 

1 

the  "villas",   as  Miss  Bauer   refers  to  them. 

The  Housing  Act  of  t90?  regulated  dividends  on 

original  capital  invested  in  housing,    limiting  them  to 

Any  surplus  that  accumulated  was  to  be  used  for   the  benefit 

of  the  community,   in  other  words,   a   limited  dividend  corpora- 
2 

tion. 

The  first  housing  subsidy  in  England  came  into 
being  right  after   the  ^ar.      "The  government  was  forced  to 
lower   the  rent  of  houses  by  means  of  a   subsidy;      this  was  a 
revolutionary  thing  to  doj    it  was  done  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure,   but  has  persisted  for  fifteen  years."       This  first  sub- 
sidy,   the  Addison  Act,   was  followed  four  years  later  (t925) 
by  the  Chamberlain  Act  which  was  a  fixed  subsidy  of  75  pounds 
per  house  for  houses  of  specified  size   to  be  built  by  private 
enterprise  and  also   "a  grant  for   slum  clearance  schemes  equi- 
valent to  one-half  the  loss  incurred  by  local  authorities", 
and  thirdly,    "a  subsidy  to  local  authorities  for  building 
houses  to   let."       The  Act  was  rather  complicated  and  apparently 
was  not  very  effective,   for   the  following  year  the  Wheatley 
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subsidy  came  into  being.     It  aimed   to  furnish  houses  for  the 

lower  paid  worker,   where  houses  under   the  Chamberlain  bill 

had  been  let  largely,    as  Sir   Simon  expressed  it,    "To  the  aris- 

1 

tocracy  of  the  working  class." 

Public  Utility  Societies  were  founded  all  over 

England.     They  were  non-profit  making  societies  which  raised 

money  from  the  charitably  disposed  at  2-^/2%  to  ^fi.  With 

this  money  and  the  aid  of  the  Wheatley  subsidy  they  were  able 

to  build  good  houses  at  low  rent,   but  their  activities  were 

2 

somewhat  limited  in  extent.       However,    together  with  other 

agencies  working  under  the   subsidies,    the  supply  of  labor 

increased  about  40,000  per  year  and  houses  built  increased 

by  about  50,000  each  year  until   the  peak  year  ending  Septem- 

ber,    1927,   when  275,000  were  built. 

In   1929  the  National  Housing  and  Town  Planning 

Council   set  up  a  special  committee  "to  investigate  and  report 

upon  the   slum  problem  in  all  its  phases  with  special  reference 

4 

to  the  housing  of  the  lowest  paid  workers."       In  spite  of 
the   1,000,000   subsidized  houses  built  since  the  War,  they 
found   conditions  in  slum  areas   little  relieved  and  they  es- 
timated that  a  million  houses  still  being  used  were  below 
standard  and  two  million  more  were  much  overcrowded.  They 
felt   some  kind  of  legislation  should   be  introduced   to  increase 
the   subsidy  from  one-half  the  loss  incurred  in  slum  clearance 
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to  reimbursement  of  two-thirds  the   loss.     However,   they  pointed 
out  that  the  pressing  need  was  for  making  houses  available 
to  the  poorest  paid  worker  at  a  rental  he  could  afford.  These 
houses  would  relieve  overcrowding,   make  it  possible  to  close 
the  unfit  houses  and   so  enable  the  authorities  to  make  a 

1 

start  on  "slum  clearance  and  improvement  of  unhealthy  areas." 

The  Greenwood  subsidy  for   slum  clearance  under 
the   1950  Act  grew  out  of  the  findings  of  the  special  committee. 
This  subsidy  grants  a  fixed  sum  per  person  displaced  from  the 
slum  and  granted  only  on  condition  that  an  adequate  amount  of 
new  building  is  undertaken.      Sil*  Simon  comments  that  this  Act 
assumes  people   live  in  slums  because   they  can  not  pay  more, 
which  is  completely  untrue,   for   "very  often  a   large  number 
of  the  families  in  a  slum  can  well  afford  to  pay  for  a  good 

house  without  subsidy;     the  Greenwood  subsidy  is,  therefore, 

2 

unscientific  and  wasteful."       Sir  Simon  believes  subsidies 
can  be  handled   scientifically  by  having  one  subsidy  for  the 
"purpose  of  reducing  the  rent  of  new  houses  when  necessary, 
and  another   subsidy  to  help  the  local  authority  to  meet  the 
special  cost  of  slum  clearance."         Of  course,    there  are 
several   costs  in  slum  clearance;    the  cost  of  the   site  and 
demolishing  the  buildings,   and  the  cost  of  rehousing  the  slum 
dwellers  at  rents  they  can  afford  to  pay.     The  rental  subsidy 
would  take  the  form  of  differential  rents  which  simply  means 

T  ~ 
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a  tenant  pays  what  he  is  capable  of  paying  regardless  of 
the  quarters  he  rente.     The  number  of  children  and  the  fam- 
ily's income  would  determine  the  ability  to  pay.     This  would 
necessitate  frequent  revision  which  is  one  of  the  arguments 
against  differential  renting;   that  is  the  difficulty  of 
administering  it.     Another  drawback,    and  one  which  Sir  Simon 
believes  has  resulted  in  its  slow  development,    is  that  it 

seems  unfair  to  have  two  families  in  the   same  house  paying 

t 

different  rents.       But  difficulties  should  not  enter  the 
question  because  "differential  renting  is  a  necessary  part 

1 

of  any  solution  of  the  slum  problem,"  according  to  Sir  Simon. 

In  discussing  the  affects  of  subsidies  on  build- 
ing costs,    Sir   Simon  takes  into  consideration  demand  for 
houses  and  the  capacity  of  the  trade.     It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  an  increase  in  demand  will  mean  increased  prices, 
and  conversely,   a  decrease  in  demand  will  mean  falling  prices. 

In  the  same  way,    says  he,    changes  in  price  result  if  there 

2 

are  changes  in  capacity.       Probably  a  subsidy  will  increase 

the  demand,   but  if  capacity  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of 

this,   no  appreciable  rise  will  follow  and  he  points  out,  the 

experience  of  England  between  1925  and   1952  bears  this  out. 

In  1955  there  was  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  building  and  interest 

2 

rates  dropped  to  5-^/2^. 

Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1955  British  govern- 

ment is  cooperating  with  municipal  authorities  to  carry  out 
- 
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a  syatem  of  housing  destined  by   19^1   to  take  care  of  "all 
the  grosser  housing  evils."     Local  authorities  are  responsi- 
ble for   conditions  in  their  areas;      they  must  clear  alums, 
rehabilitate  bad  areas,    take  care  of  overcrowding,   and  pro- 
vide living  accomodations  within  the  pocketbook  of  the  work- 
ing man.     As  a  matter  of  fact,    overcrowding  has  become  an 
offense  punishable  by  law,    both  the  tenant  and   landlord  be- 
ing liable.     For   some  weeks  prior  to  January  let,  1956, 
notices  were  posted  warning  everybody  of  the  regulation  to 
be  effective  the  first  of  the  year.     Overcrowding  was  defined 
to  mean  that  no  more  than  two  persons  should  occupy  a  one- 
room  tenement;  no  more  than  three  in  two  rooms,   and  so  on 
up  to  five-room  tenements  which  should  not  contain  more  than 
ten  persons.     This  ruling  waa  to  be  applied  rigidly  to  new 
contracts,   but  where  people  were  already  living,  licenses 

were  issued  to  permit  overcrowding  until   conditions  could 
1 

be  changed. 

In  making  the  transfer   to  local  authorities  the 

British  government  has  withdrawn  subsidies  from  new  housing 

because   they  feel  these  discourage  private  enterprise  and 

divert  resources  from  slum  clearance.     The  government  has 

really  transferred  its  financial  assistance  from  what  it 

2 

terms  "a  leas  to  a  greater  need."     At  the  end  of  19^5  it  was 
noted  fev^er  houses  were  being  built  under  government  sub- 
sidy,  not  more  than  one  in  seven,  where  the  ratio  had  been 
_ 
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one  in  four. 

Termination  of  the  Vienna,    Austria  houeing  plan, 
sponsored  by  the  Social  Democrats  who  were  ousted  in  February, 
195^>   marked   "the  end  of  one  of  the  taost  elaborate  and  care- 
fully thought  out  programs  of  municipal  social   service  which 

1 

modern  history  records,"   according  to  Charles  0.   Hardy.  The 
Social  Democrats  came  into  power  in  Vienna  May  22,    19^9  at 
a  time  when  there  was  an  acute  housing  shortage.     They  imme- 
diately set  about  remedying  the  situation.     War  conditions 
had  attracted  people  to  Vienna,   but  housing  was  entirely  in- 
adequate and  of  very  poor  quality.     Many  of  the  buildings 
dated  back  to   the   IJth,    18th,    and   I9th  centuries.     They  were 
unsanitary,   overcrowded  and  in  all  respects  undesirable.  They 
once  had  been  first  class  houses,   but  through  years  of  trans- 
fer from  one  class  to  another,   had  deteriorated  and  also  had 
been  divided  into   small  unite.     Of  the  554,^45  dwellings 

listed  in  the  Vienna  census  enumeration  of  19^7,  consisted 

2 

of  no  more  than  one  good-sized  room  and  a  kitchen. 

To  cope  with  the  situation,    the  Social  Democrats 

set  up  eight  committees,    three  of  which  were  concerned  with 

housing;      the  finance,   housing,   and  public  welfare  committees. 

"In   19^9  the  government  began  to  requisition  space  in  private 

houses"   of  more  than  three  rooms  and  "allocate  the  apace  to 
5 

the  homeless."         They  also  renovated  barracks  which  had  been 
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released  from  military  use.     Many  of  these  are  still  in  ex- 
istence.    They  also  began  to  plan  new  buildings.     Due   to  food 
shortage,    these  first  buildings  were  of  the  cottage  type,  one 
and  two-family  dwellings  with  garden  space.     To  quote  Mr. Hardy: 

In   I9IQ  there  were  9,000  gardens  in  Vienna 
fi  n         «    14^000  "         "  " 

«    1921  "  n   50,000  "  "  " 

After   they  had  relieved  the  need  for  houses,  that 
is,    to  a  considerable  extent,    they  continued  their  work  along 
the  lines  of  improving  living  conditions.     In  t925  they  started 
a  program  to  build  25,000  dwellings:     by  the  end  of   I925  they 
had  put  up  125  houses.     In  192?  they  planned  for  ^,000  houses 
and  then  for  each  year  following,   6,000  buildings  per  year. 
By  I955  they  had  constructed       er  5^,000  dwellings  which  accom- 
modated one-eighth  of  the  people  in  Vienna.     Thus   12-1/2  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  were  living  in  municipal  dwell- 
ings. 

The  governnent  tried  various  expedients   to  en- 
courage private  enterprise;     on  October   IO,    1921,    "a  municipal 
decree  was  issued  which  relieved  all  new  pi'ivate  buildings 
from  the  requisition  laws  and  from  all  city  taxes  for  thirty 

1 

years,    but  there   still  was  no  interest  in  private  building." 
Private  ownership  of  real  estate,   including  apartments  had 
been  a  most  popular  form  of  investment  among  the  Viennese, 
but  inflation  changed  all  this.     The  pre-war  parity  of  4.955 
per  11.00  rose  to  a  peak  in  August,    1922  of  70,025.00  crowns 
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per  $1.00,   depreciation  to  about  l/140  of  1^  of  the  pre-war 
1 

rate.       At  this  point  stabilization  took  place,   which  meant 
that  holders  of  real  estate  and  other  fixed  assets  were  com- 
pletely wiped  out.     Depreciation  of  the  currency  made  it  more 
profitable  to  rent  than  to  own  property:     rents  fell  from  an 
average  of  $46.96  in  1914  to  $.68  in  the  first  quarter  of 

1921,    to  $.16  in  the  third  quarter  of  1922  and  then  rose  to 

1 

$1.82  in  the  third  quarter  of  192^. 

This  situation  increased  the  demand  for  rents 
and  forced  the  government  to  continue  their  program.  However, 
after   1925,    the  food  shortage  was   less  acute  so  they  practi- 
cally gave  up  the  cottage-garden  idea  and  concentrated  on 
apartments  which  they  built  within  two  or   three  miles  of  the 
center  of  the  city.     Some  of  these  buildings  accomodated  four 
hundred  families.     The  rooms  in  all  the  apartments  were  small, 
but  the  buildings  covered  only  ^0%  of  the   land  and  law  re- 
quired that  "every  room  intended  for  occupancy,  including 

2 

kitchens,  must  have  an  outside  window."       Most  of  the  build- 
ings were  made  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square  and  were  four 
to  six  stories  high.     There  was  no  central  heating  plant,  but 
each  apartment  had  gas,    running  water,   and  toilet.     There  were 
some  community  facilities   such  as  kindergartens,    bath  houses, 
and  laundries. 

The  city's  share  in  financing  these  dwellings 
went  through  three  stages;     first  in   1921,   funds  were  loaned 

_  . 
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to  individuals  by  both  city  and  federal  governments;  second, 
from  1925  to   1926,    they  used  the  cooperative  plan  where  Q^fo 
of  funds  were   supplied  by  the  city  and  the   "colonist"  was 
expected  to  give  about   1,200  hours  of  labor  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground  and  in  building.     This  did  not  prove  very 
satisfactory  as  the  labor   contribution  was  of  poor  quality. 
Under  this  plan,    the  occupant  had  to  pay  ground  rent  of  5-1/2^ 
of  the  value  of  the   land,    but  interest  and  amortization 
charges  on  funds  advanced  were  negligible.     By  the  end  of 
1926,    the  third  phase  of  financing  appeared  where  the  muni- 
cipality shouldered  the  whole  burden.     As  soon  as  a  building 
was  completed,    the  entire  cost  was  written  off  the  books  and 
tenants  paid  only  enough  rent  to  cover   the  operating  costs 
and  repairs.     The  rent  including  light  and  water,  amounted 

to  about  $1.50  per  month.     The  government  forgot  completely 

1 

the  capital  investment,   both  as  to  intexgst  and  principal. 

Funds  for   these  municipal  buildings  were  ob- 
tained from  a  construction  tax  on  privately  owned  buildings. 
These  taxes  were  of  a  progressive  nature;      if  a  man  put  up 
a  house   costing  $2,000  to  $5»^500>   his  tax  would  be  only  about 
2j5  of  the  cost,   but  if  he  built  more  expensively,   his  tax 
would  be   larger,   up  to  a  maximum  of  57»18^.     When  these  taxes 
were  inadequate  to  meet  the  cost  of  new  construction,  the 

city  drew  from  the  "welfare  tax"   fund  which  is  a  flat  assess- 

2 

ment  of  4^  on  all  payrolls. 
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Mr.   Hardy  lists  a  number  of  points  in  the  city's 

financial  policy  which  seem  to  contribute  to  keeoing  build- 

1 

ing  costs  down. 

1.  Up  to   1922  plana  for  the  buildings  were  drawn  up  almost 
entirely  by  the  city's  own  architects.     Building  increased 
so  rapidly  after  that  that  many  private  architects  had  to 
be  employed, 

2.  Labor  was  done  by  contract. 

5.   Prices  of  materials  were  favorable  on  account  of  their 
being  able  to  take  the  entire  output  of  a  factory.  Also 
the  city  owned  a  number  of  factories, 

h.   The  city  trucks  delivered  most  of  the  materials. 

5»  Vienna  controlled  a  large  number   of  building  lots  within 
the  city  limits.     The  land  they  did  buy  had  to  be  gotten 
in  the  open  market.     Evidently  they  met  obstacles  here, 
as  a  federal  law  of  eminent  domain  was  passed  in  June, 
1929. 

Mr,   Hardy  feels  that  the  more  costly  structure 
of  the  apartments,   as  compared  with  the  cottages,   is  offset 
by  the  saving  in  land  cost  and  he  also  grants   that  apartments 
save  on  the  cost  of  public  utilities,    that  is,  water,  sewer- 
age,   etc.     The  city  administration  very  definitely  showed 
preference  for  apartment  houses  and  defended  their  viewpoint 
on  the  grounds  of  economy.      Politically  also  apartments  are 

- 
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better  for  the  admini strationj      cottagers  were  more  interested 
in  their  gardens  than  in  politics  and  attending  meetings, 
whereas  in  the  apartments,    it  was  possible   to  develop  comtaun- 
ity  thinking. 

The  Social  Democrats  stoutly  denied  that  politics 

bore  any  weight  whatever  in  the  housing  administration,  but 

according  to   report  an  active  Social  Democrat   seemed   to  get 

1 

a  better   allocation  than  a   "nominal"   member.        To  be   sure,  all 
apartments  had  the   same  rental  charge     but  the  new  buildings 
naturally  were  far   superior  to  the  old.     It  can  not  be  denied 
that  allocation  of  dwellings  did  present  a  big  problem.  In 
1922   the  city  worked  out  a  point  sustem  giving  weight  of  4, 
5,   2,    or   1   points  to  a  prospective  tenant  according  to  the 
length  of  his  residence  in  Vienna.     Other  points  were  given 
for  overcrowding,    in  his  present  dwelling;   points     were  also 
given  for  marital   status,    children,   and  so  on.     Persons  with 
ten  points  or  more  were  put  in  Class  I,   which  indicated  that 
they  were  in  urgent  need  of  a  dwelling. 

Mr.   Hardy  sums  up  the  Vienna  experiment,  "the 
experience  of  Vienna  affords  little   support  for  the  idea  that 
if  shelter  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  occupants  it  can  be  built 
and  operated  as  a  public  utility  more  economically  than  by 
private  enterprise.     Vienna  has  built  economically  and  effi- 
ciently,   but  the  building  cost  data  which  we  have  assembled 
do  not  indicate  any  decisive   superiority  of  public  over  pri- 
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vate  enterprise.      This  experiment  was  conducted  under  unus- 

1 

ually  favorable  conditions." 

In  the  two  years  of  Vienna's  dictatorial  govern- 
ment,  which  forced  the  Social  Democrats  from  power,  only 
thirty-five  two-story  houses  have  been  constructed.  These 
are  described  as   "attractive,    convenient,    and  modern,''-  two 
rooms  and   a  kitchen  downstairs  and  two   rooms  upstairs  -  but 
entirely  inadequate  to  relieve  the  housing  shortage.  When 
the  present  government  seized  power,    they  stopped  all  muni- 
cipal house  building,    raised   rents  in  the  dwellings  which 

the  Socialists  had  built  and  even  took  over  a  number   of  the 

2 

largest  dwellings  and  made  them  into  barracks. 

People  in  Berlin  and  other  German  cities  have 
been   solving  the  city  dweller's  need  for  out-of-door  activity 
and  a  chance  to  enjoy  the  country  in  developing  "week-end" 
gardens.     Office  workers  would  ride  out  on  the  train  to  their 
tiny  plots  which  border   the  railroad  track.      Some  gardens 
were  not  more  than  forty  feet   square,   but  every  one  had  a 
tree,    flowers  and   vegetables.      After   the  planting  was  done, 
the  whole  family  would   join  in  building     a   summer  house  or 
perhaps  a  one-room  bungalow  to  be  used  during  the  "gardening" 
season*     They  all  have  had   such  fun  sharing  activities; 
neighbors  talking  with  neighbors  over  their  fences.  What 
started  as  more  or   less  a  recreational  project  developed  in- 
to the  serious  business  of  trying  to  make  a  living  as  dee- 
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cribed  in  "Migration  and  Economic  Opportunity."     In  195"' 
German  government  took  steps  to  house  the  unemployed.  They 
leased  vacant  land  in  the   suburbs  for  gardens  and  nearly 
every  large  city  had  Schr eber gKr ten .     The  unemployed  tried 
to  raise  as  much  food  as  possible.     Many  gave  up  their  city 
flats  and   lived  in  the  little   shelters  formerly  erected  on 
the  garden  merely  for  leisure  hours,   although  police  regu- 
lations forbade  their  doing  it  because  of  fire  hazard* 

Surburban  Settlement  (now  called  Small  Settle- 
tnents)   regulation  required   that  settlers  have  minimum  sized 
gardens  of   1,200  square  yards  unless  they  could  lease  addi- 
tional  land  in  the  neighborhood.     The  allotment  for   the  house 
and  yard  was   120  to   180   square  yards.     The  reason  for  speci- 
fying size  was  to  provide  sufficient  land  for   the  production 
of  food  equal  to  one-third  the  income  of  a  full  time  worker, 
A  study  was  made  to  estimate  the  additional   land  necessary 
for  half  or  full  self  sufficiency  for  a  family  with  two  to 
three  children.     This  was  computed  on  the  basis  of  raising 
just  fruits  and  vegetables     and  also  on  the  basis  of  garden- 
ing together  with  animal  husbandry,    that  is,    including  the 
additional   land  required  for  raising  feed  for  a  cow,  goat, 
pig  or     chickens.     Building  regulations   specified   that  cost 
should  not  exceed  S 1 , 400  and  that  material  used  and  method 
of  construction  should  be   such  that  insurance  companies  would 
_ 
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accept  the  risk  without  additional  premium  and  mortgagee 
could  be  placed  readily.     The  size,   number  and  height  of 
rooms  were   specified,   and  a  toilet,    cellar  and  loft  had  to 
be  included.     Houses  were  built  of  brick  or   similar  material 
A  movement  is  now  under  way  to  raise  the  cost  limit  of  con- 
struction.     The  actual  work  of  building  was  accomplished  in 
any  of  three  ways;     by  regular  workers,   by  the  settlers  thean 
selves  or  by  non-settler  relief  workers.     Opinion  is  divided 
as  to   the  merits  of  settler  construction,   but  the  majority 
feel  it  does  not  work  out  as  well  as  to  have  regular  workers 
Non-settler  construction  has  not  worked  out  well  at  all. 

In  a  way  Germany's     housing  problems  are  similar 
to  ours,   particularly  in  the  rural  districts  where  it  has 
been  necessary  to  relocate  people,    to  assure  them  of  better 
living  conditions.     They  have  found  to  regulate     by  laws 
which  say  that  one   shall  do   thus  and  so  is  much  better  and 
easier   to  enforce  than  laws  which  say  you  shall  not:  the 
negative  regulation  does  not  work.      They  also  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  people  should  be  carefully  chosen  for 
the  projects.     Thus  a  family  unfamilar  with  farm  life  should 
not  be  transferred  to  a  farm.     The  mere  possession  of  good 
land,   modern  and  well  equipped  buildings  does  not  mean  that 
one  can  make  a  living.     He  must  have   the  aptitude,    or  rural 
alums  will  develop. 

Stockholm's   system  of  low-cost  housing  is  out- 
standing because  of  the  fact  it  helps  the  people  to  help 
themselves.      In  common  with  other    systems,    it  has  grown  out 
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of  an  acute  need  for   small  houses  at  low  cost.  Private 

enterprise  in  Stockholm  had  practically  stopped  building 

due  to  lack  of  building  sites  in  the  city  ai  d  to  high  labor 

and  material   costs.     To  remedy  the   situation,   the  Honorable 

1 

Alex  Dahlberg  established   the  Small-House  Bureau  which 

1,  develops  plans  for   the  houses, 

2.  contracts  for  skilled  labor, 

5.   buys  at  wholesale,    stores  and  distributes  all  build- 
ing material, 

4.  gives  technical  instruction  in  regard  to  building, 

5.  inspects  houses  to  see  they  conform  tobuilding 
codes, 

6.  develops  and  carries  out  plans  for  financing  homes, 

7.  selects  owners. 

Stockholm  had  been  acquiring  since  early  I9OO 
large  surburban  tracts  of  land  intended  for  housing  low- 
income  groups.     Thus   some  20,000  acres  were  ready  for  develop- 
ment.    The  prospective  builders  lease  their   land  from  the 
city  for  a  period  of   sixty  years.     They  or  their  heirs  have 
possession  of  it  during  this  time  in  return  for  payment  of 
an  annual  fee  equal   to  55^  o^"  land  value.     In  early  1955 

this  varied  from  0.9^  to  Jj^  per   square  foot,    the  average 
being  1.2j^. 

At  first  the  builders  were  required  to  make  a 
down  payment  of  2^fo  of  the  value  of  the  house  and  the  city 
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Oxholm,    A.H.,     The  Small-Housing  Scheme  of  the  City  of 
Stockholm,        pp.    1-  ^h. 
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supplied   the  rest  of  the  money  as  a   loan,    but  they  found  this 
was   too   large  a  payment.      Now  the   city  requires  down  only 
$80.00  in  cash  which  is  equal   to  about  one  year's   land  rent, 
and  the  balance  of  the  payment  is  taken  in  labor  on  the  house 
The  owner  gives  a  first  mortgage,   with  interest  at  hf^  or 
on  which  he  makes  annual  payments  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years.     The  labor  plan  evidently  has  worked  out  very  success- 
fully,   contrary  to  the  experience  in  Vienna  and  Germany. 
Construction  has  been  so   standardized  that  a  novice  can  do 
al  least  ^0%  of  the  work  himself,    thereby  saving  fully  $250. 

All  the  houses  are  of  the  one-family,  cottage 
type  with  space   left  for  vegetable  and  flower  gardens.  They 
are  built  of  wood  with  tile  roofs  and  are  prefabricated  to 
a  certain  extent,    that  is,    the  walls  come  in  sections  with 
windows  and  doors  in  place.     All  other  pieces  of  lumber  are 
cut  to    length  and  bundled,    each  bundle  having  an  identify- 
ing number.     The  owner  with  all  his  family,    children  included 
start  the  construction  under  the   supervision  of  a  competent 
instructor.     The  city  supplies  one  instructor  for  every 
fifty  houses  being  built.     Of  course,    skilled   labor  is  nec- 
essary for  certain  tasks,   and  further   than  this,    should  the 
builder  meet  any  obstacles,   he  receives  more  help.  For 
instance,    if  he  strikes  a  ledge  in  excavating  the  cellar, 
the  city  takes  over  the  work  and  charges  expenses  pro  rata 
among  all  the  housing  projects. 

About  of  the  population  of  the  city  is  pro- 
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vided  for  in  these   surburban  houses  which  have  all  modern 
conveniences.     The  people  are  carefully  selected  fron  long 
lists  of  applicants.     Families  with  children  are  given 
preference;     also   those  who  work  in  factories  or  indoors* 
Wages,    too,    are  a  determining  factor,    selections  being  made 
from  the  group  whose  incomes  are  between  |800.    and  SI, 200. 

In  describing  the   scheme,   Mr.   Oxholra  points  but 
that  the  soundness  of  the  program  can  be   judged  by  the  fact 
that  of  50*000  people  provided  for   since   1926,    only  two 
have  failed   to  meet  their  obligations.     Their   houses  were 
sold  by  the  sheriff  and  immediate  takers  found  for  them. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  houses  represent  excellent 
value.     They  are  well  planned,   made  of  good  materials  at 
reduced  cost,    and  built  under   strict  supervision  to  pass  rigid 
inspection.      It  is  estimated   the   loan  on   them  amounts  to 
about  725^  of  their  market  value.     In   the  charge  for  materials 
is  included  all  services  rendered  by  the  city.     "The  small- 
house   scheme,    therefore,   does  not  cost  the  Stockholm  tax- 
payers one  cent,   nor  is  the  house  owner   subsidized  in  any 

1 

manner  by  the  City."     Mr.   Oxholm's  table  on  the  following 
page  will  give  some  idea  of  cost. 

In  reading  an  account  of  Stockholm's  experiment, 
one  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  a  very  definite  con- 
tribution has  been  made   to   the   social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  Sweden.     The  people  are  made  to  feel  their  responsi- 

_ 

Oxholm,   A.H.,     The  Small  Housing  Scheme  of  the  City  of 
Stockholm,  p.  27. 
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bility  from  the  very  start  of  building.  They  realize  that 
they  have  an  obligation  to  make  payments  after  their  house 
is  completed.  The  city  demands  promptness  in  meeting  pay- 
ments and  the  manner  of  the  demand  is  such  as  to  stimulate 
the  people  to  meet  it, 

1 

Cost  of  Stockholm's  houses  (in  round  figures): 


Type 
I 

Type 
II 

Type 
III 

Type 
IV 

Type 
V 

$1215 

1525 

1525 

1475 

1200 

Contract  labor  charges     .    .  , 

456 

548 

466 

485 

495 

Other   labor  charges       .    .    ,  , 

529 

652 

584 

628 

476 

-122 

_110 

.111 

_Lil 

Total  cost  of  construction 
(not  including  attic) 

2525 

2875 

2500 

2725 

2500 

Annual  charges  on 

these  houses 

( round 

f igur  es ) : 

Annual  installment  on   loan  • 

150 

180 

157 

167 

155 

40 

50 

46 

50 

57 

10 

1 1 

10 

1 1 

8 

Miscl,    including  insurance ,  water ,  _2J[ 
garbage  removal,  chimney 
sweeping 

Total  annual  charges        .  221 

24 
265 

256 

251 

201 

Stockholm  is  to  be  commended  on  her  achievement; 
the  houses  are  neat  in  appearance,   inside  and  out,   which  en- 
courages their  occupants  to  keep  then  so  and  improve  upon 
them.     The  people  have  a  high  cultural   standard  of  living, 
"every  home  has  a  bookshelf,    and  the  character  of  the  books 
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Oxholm,  A.H.,  The  Small-Housing  Scheme  of  the  City  of 
Stockholm,         p.  29. 
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Ibid.,       p.  54. 
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shows  plainly  that  the  people  are  anxious  to  advance  them- 
selves",   says  Mr.   Oxholm,     He  also  comments  on  the  surprising 
ly  high  quality  of  etchings,   paintings,    silverware,  and 
other  objects  of  art  found  in  the  homes. 

In  recent  years  Italy  has  been   trying  to  stimu- 
late building  by  a  royal  decree  that  all  homes  built  between 

1925  and  1955  should  be  free  from  taxes  for  a  period  of 

1 

twenty-five  years.         On  the  other  hand,   Russia  has  been 
taking  building  upon  herself.     In  a  city  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  counltry,    the  government  has  put  up  between  ^00 
and  600  apartments  to  house  her  workers,    each  building  acco- 
modating from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  families. 
Apartments  are  small  compared  with  our  standards,   but  they 
are  airy  and  a  real  paradise  in  contrast  with  the  squalor 
in  which  many  peasants  lived.     These  buildings  are  under 
government  supervisors  who  collect  rent  and   look  after  the 
property.     The  workers  pay  about  10^  of  their  wages  for  rent 
and  about  8^  for  heat,   gas,    light,   and  water,   but  they  can 

buy  apartments  on  a  ninety-nine  year   lease  and  many  are  doing 
2 

this. 

However,    government  activity  in  housing  construc- 
tion has  not  kept  pace  with  industrial  development,   nor  with 
increased   size  of  families  which  the  Soviet  has  encouraged. 
The  result  is  that  population  in  urban  cities  has  doubled 

1 

Editors  of  Fortune,         Housing  America,       p.  157. 

2 

Blanning,   H.A.,      So  I  Went  to  Russia,      "The  Advance"  2/1/56 
p.  201. 
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in  recent  years  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for   aix  or  seven 
people  to  be   living  in  one  room.     The  people's  attitude  to- 
ward these   conditions  came  to  the  surface  recently  when  the 
Soviet  dictatorship  did   the  unprecented   thing  of  encourag- 
ing criticism  of  its  law  relating  to  controlled  birth  and 
its  grants  of  aid  to  families  that  had  more  than  seven  child- 
ren.    A  Moscow  correspondent  commented,    "The  Soviet  dicta- 
torship frequently  distinguishes  between  social  and  political 

questions;      the  former  are  sometimes  open  to  free  public 

1 

discussion;      the   latter  never."       Expression  of  public  feel- 
ings  leads  one  to  believe  that  a  large  part  of  the  discon- 
tent in  Russia  today  is  due  to   the  housing  shortage  which 
causes  millions  of   people  to  live  in  overcrowded  tenements. 
This  frank  discussion  may  stimulate  the  Russian  authorities 
to   speed  up  construction. 

In  1922   the  Polish  government  passed   a  bill  to 
make  funds  available  for  building.     As  a  result,    a  large 
number  of  three  and  four  room  flats  were  constructed,  but 
these  benefited  the  middle  class  and  the  workingman,  who 
needed  a  small  rent,   was  overlooked  until  the  formation  of 
the  Workmen's  Dwellings  Society,   an  organization  supported 
by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  construc- 
tion of  small,    inexpensive  houses  and  apartments.     This  or- 
ganization obtains  funds  from  the  Pullic  Works  Fund  and  the 
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National  Building  Fund  which  it  lends  at  about  5^  including 
amortization.     Blocks  of  one-room  apartments  have  been  put 
up  in  the  outskirts  of  the   city  of  Wargaw.     These  rent  for 
about  5»50   to  4.50  per  month.      The   small  houses  financed  by 
the  organization  are  located   in  the  provinces  where   land  is 
cheaper  than  in  Warsaw.     At  one  group  of  houses  in  Grudiaz, 
the  prospective  tenants  tried  their  skill  at  construction. 
The  town  furnished  a  building  instructor   and  materials  were 
purchased  with  borrowed   funds,   but  like  many  other  similar 
experiments,    the  results  were  far   from  satisfactory;  more 
money  was  required  than  estimated  for   construction  and  the 
final   structures  were  not  as  good  as   those  municipally  built. 

In  the  Far  East,    one  finds  Japan   studying  the 
housing  situation.     Early  in  19^6,   Mr,    Seizo  Suguiro,  sec- 
retary of  a  Tokyo   real  estate   firm,    announced  plans  for  an 
extensive  housing  program  which  will  include  apartments  de- 
signed after  New  York  models.     They  have   chosen  three  to  five 
room  apartments,   which  rent  in  New  York  for   ^^0 .    to  ^75*  * 
month  as  most  desirable  for   them.     With  cheap  labor  and  low- 
cost  building  sites,   Mr.   Suguiro  believes   the  plan  can  be 
worked   out  to   fit  the  pocketbook  of  the  middle-class  Japanese 
family.     These  apartments  will  include  all  our  modern  conven- 
iences,   electric  refrigerators,    dish  and    clothes  washers, 

2 

oil  burners,    and   air   conditioning.       At  present  Japan  has  no 
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The  Christian  Science  Monitor,        December  20,  ^9^6 
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government  subsidy  or   legislation  for   government  financing, 
much  as   the  general  population  needs  better  houses,    but  they 
are  becoming  "housing  conscious"  which  is  a   start  and  will 
lead  eventually,   we  hope,    to  activity  in  behalf  of  the  poor- 
est paid  workers. 
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EFFORTS  TO  FO STER_ BETTER  HOUSINg 

One  way  to  have  better  housing  is  through  law; 
another  way,    and   far  more  effective,    is   to   educate  people  to 
appreciate  and  want  better  housing.     The   law   that  comes  from 
within  always   succeeds,   where  a  dozen  policemen  may  fail. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  legislation;      restrictive,   which  sets 
up  a  code  of  minimum  standards  for  the  builder  to  follow, 
and  the  other,    constructive   legislation,    such  as   the  limited 
dividend  corporation  and   tax  exemption  adopted  by  New  York 
to  encourage  private  enterprise  in  building  suitable  houses 
for  people  who   can  not  afford  to  do  it  for   themselves.  Re- 
strictive housing  laws  for   tenements  are  listed  by  Dr.  Wood 
in  the  order  of  their  appearance  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States:     New  York,    1867J     Pennsylvania,   first  class 
cities   1895>    second  class,    IPOJ;     New  Jersey,    IpoAj  Connecti 
cut,    t?05;     Wisconsin,    Indiana,   and  California,    I909j  Ken- 
tucky,   1910;     Massachusetts,    19^2;     Michigan,    19^7?  Minneso- 
2 

ta,    1917*       As  for  municipal  legislation.   Dr.   Wood  credits 

Colurabus,    Ohio  with  being  the  first   city  to   have  housing  laws 

2 

these  were  passed  in  1911*  The  continued  existence  of  slums 
is  conclusive  evidence  we  need  more  than  restrictive  legisla- 
tion to  rectify  our  slum  and  tenement  conditions;  witness 
Boston  whose  tenement  districts  have  been  called  the  worst  in 
the  United  States  and  more  overcrowded  than  any  in  the  world, 
_ 

Wood,   Dr.E.E.,     The  Housing  of  the  Unskilled  Wage  Earner,  p. 
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excepting  a  few  towns  in  northern  Africa,     Legislation  must 
be  supplemented  by  the  urge  for  better   living  and  the  ability 
to  pay  for  it. 

It  can  not  be  denied   that  building  codes,  kept 
up  to  date  and  administered  properly,    are  valuable  for  what 
they  are  although  they  are  not  a  cure-all  for   bad  housing 
conditions.     A  law  which  establishes  proper   sanitation  and  re- 
quires that  windows  be  of  such  size  and  location  as  to  admit 
plenty  of  light  and  air,   is  a   splendid  thing,   but  as  brought 
out  in  the  President's  Conference,    effect  of  laws  depends 
upon  administration  and  administration  depends  upon  adminis- 
trator.    The  spoils  system  in  government  can  thrive  on  en- 
forcing building  codes,   particularly  when  the  latter  are  com- 
plicated and  require  interpretation.     It  is  up  to   the  voters 
to  get  proper  people  in  office,   and  keep  them  there.  "Con- 
tinuity in  office  with  adequate  salary  and  pensions  upon  re- 
tirement,  will  protect  from  political  interference  and  not 
only  encourage  them  to  make  their  jobs  a  life  work,    but  also 

help  to  elevate  their   services  to   the  dignity  of  professional 
1 

standing,"       such  is  the  opinion  of  the  President's  Conference, 

Governor  Alfred  E.   Smith  of  New  York  in  1925, 
appointed  a  Housing  Commission  to  investigate  slums.     He  was 
particularly  interested  in  this  question  because  he  himself 
was  born  and  brought  up  in  New  York's  Lower  East  Side,  Upon 
the  basis  of  material  this  commission  gathered,    the  New  York 
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State  Housing  Law  was  passed  in  1926.     The  Governor  then 
appointed  five  members  to   the  State  Board   of  Housing  and  had 
thera  study  the  problem  further   to  work  out  a  plan  of  action. 
After   several  months  they  presented   their  preliminary  report. 
Awaiting  the  completion  of  this  survey  were  invitations  to 
a  dinner  party  planned  for  all  the  wealthy  business  men  of 
New  York.     Upon  receipt  of  the  report,   Governor  Smith  immedi- 
ately sent  out  his  invitations.     The  guests  all  came  and  lis- 
tened to  the  Governor's  appeal  for  funds  to  undertake  a  model 
housing  scheme.     But  so  revolutionary  was  the  idea  to  them, 
that  only  one  man  was  willing  to  risk  an  advance  and  he  vol- 
unteered only  $200.00  conditionally.     None  of  them  could  con- 
ceive of  a  low-cost  housing  project  being  se If - liquidating . 
Money  was  too  precious  for   them  to  part  with  it  until  they 
could  be   convinced   the  project  was  sound. 

The  New  York  State  Housing  Law  is  complicated, 
but  in  brief,    it  adopted  the  plan  for  limited  dividend  corp- 
orations}   it  restricted  the  amounts   that  could  be  charged 
for  rent,    that  is,    rents  in  the  Bronx  were  limited  to  $11.00 
per  room  and   in  Manhattan   to  $12.50j   the  law  also  provided  a 
twenty-year  tax  exemption,   which  really  amounts  to  $2.^0  per 
room,    according  to   estimate;    and   it   limited   the  amount  the 
corporations  could  pay  for   land   for   their  projects. 

The  limited  dividend  corporation  was  not  a  new 
idea  either  here  or  abroad.      As  we  have  seen,   England  used  it 
many  years  ago  and  in  this  country  the  Boston  Cooperative 
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Building  Company  was  formed  in   1871   and   the  Alfred  T.  White 
Model   tenements  in  Brooklyn  in   1878-80,    and   there  probably 
were  others.     The   limited  dividend   corporation  is   just  what 
its  name  implies;     interest  on  invested  funds  is   limited.  In 
New  York  the   limit  is  6%  and  any  operating  profit  above  this 
amount  is  divided,    12-1/2/?  being  set  aside  to  meet  possible 
deficiences  and  the  balance  applied   to  reduction  of  rent.  The 
state  and  city  form  a  partnership  with  private  enterprise  to 
clear   slumsj      the  government  regulates  and  individuals  carry 
on  the  projects.     The  local  authorities  are  empowered  to  buy 
land,    clear  the   slums  and   sell  the  property  to  private  indi- 
viduals or  corporations  for  the   sole  purpose  of  building  houses 

1 

under   the  regulation  of  the   local  authorities.        There  have 
been  dozens  of  limited  dividend  corporations  formed  in  New 
York  since   the  plan  was  adopted.     Life  insurance  companies 
particularly  have   loaned  to  them. 

The  City  Housing  Corporation,    an  example  of  a  lim- 
ited dividend  corporation,   was  organized!   in   1924.     Mrs.  Frank- 
lin D»   Roosevelt  is   listed  as  one  of  the  directors,  together 
with  Dr.   Felix  Adle  r,    Alexander  M.   Bing  and  Robert  E.  Simon. 
Shares  in  the  corporation  have  $100.   par  value  with  dividends 
not  to  exceed  6|^.     Capital  raised  amounted  to  $5,000,000,  part 
of  it  supplied  by  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance   Company.  The 
City  Housing  Corporation  directed  the  building  of  Sunnyside 
Gardens,    a  group  of  577  brick  houses  largely  one,    two  and 
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three-family,   68  of  which  are  cooperatively  owned  apartments. 
There  also  are  other  apartments  in  the  group. 

Sunnyside  Gardens  are  really  a  middle  class  project, 
rentals  being  516.00  per  room,   and  houses  of  six  rooms  selling 
for  $8,000  to  19,500.     The  project  is  included  here  simply  be- 
cause it  i3  a   limited  dividend  corporation  and   is  the  most 
successful   so-called  garden  city  built  in  the  United  States, 
The  buildings   cover  only  one-third  of  the    land,    the  other  two- 
thirds  being  laid  out  in  interior  block-gardens,    lawns,  and 

1 

play  space  for   children*       One  can  obtain  more  information 

about  the  project  frora  the  Year   Book  published  by  Sunnyside 

Gardens  Community  Association,    Sun'ayside,    Long  Island. 

Mr.   Pink  writes  that  the  City  Housing  Corporation 

has  paid  6^  on  Sunnyside  and    set  aside   J^^j^'^O  ^'^^  experinen- 

2 

tal  work  in   reducing  building  costs.        He  does  not  specify 
the  period   this   covers,   but  his  book  was  published  in  1928 
and  the  corporation  had  barely  finished   its  project  the  year 
before.     These  figures  may  prove   there  were  grounds   for  the 
suit  brought  by  the   Sunnyside  home  owners  in  November,  1955 
against   the  Equitable  Assurance  Company  and   other  mortgage 
holders  and   advisors   of  the   corporation.     They  claimed  that 
the  Corporation  perpetrated  misrepresentations,    that  loss  to 
them  would   reach  $2,000,000,      Although   the  City  Housing  Corp- 
oration made  prospective  owners  believe  dividends  were  liraited 
_ 

Goldfeld,    A,     Toward  Fuller  Living  thru  Public  Housing,  p.^5» 
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to  6^^!,    the   corporation  actually  made  a  great  deal  nore. 

Ohio  passed   a  very  comprehensive  and  elaborate 
State  Housing  Law  -which  was  effective  January   1,    1955*  It 
made  provision  for   "Creation  and  authorization  of  agencies 
for   housing  families  and  elimination  of   congested  and  unsan- 
itary housing  conditions."   (  Sec ,    1078-*^)     Section  1078-5 
was  concerned  with  the  State  Board  of  Housing;   how  it  should 
be  created,    the   term  in  office,    filling  of  vacancies  and 
other  technicalities.     Among  the  duties  of  this  Board  was 
the  approval  of  all  projects,   whether   limited  dividend  or 
o  therwi  se. 

Tax  exemption  and  tax  liiaitatiion  have  had  their 
advocates,  but  Helena,  Montana  claims  the  prize  for  unique- 
ness -  a  tax  exempt  house  if  there  is  no  mortgage  when  con- 
struction is  completed.  Wisconsin's  legislature  passed  an 
exemption  law  effective  May  22,  1955>  which  states  that  the 
1955  assessed  value  of  real  property  shall  not  be  increased 
during  195^  or  ^957  regardless  of  improvements  made  to  the 
land.     The  net  result  is   tax  exemption  until   1958  on  any 

house  built  on  vacant  land  as  well  as  on  improvements  to 

2 

existing  buildings.        One  may  wonder  whether    this  is  a  way 
to   sound  out   the  value  of  the   "single"    tax  theory  of  Henry 
George  whereby  distinction  is  made  between  the  value  of  land 
and  buildings,    the   latter  being  exempt.     The   "single"  tax 
idea  is  heavy  taxation  of   land  which''has   the   effect  of  de- 

Boston  Traveler,       November    14,  1955 
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flating  land  values  by  decreasing  the  earning  power  of  land 
and   since   the   light  taxation  of  housing  has   the   effect  of 
decreasing  the  cost  of  owning  or  renting.    •    .    the  result 
would  be  encouragement  of  the   construction  of  better  housing 

In   192"^  New  York  passed  a  law  exempting  limited 
dividend  corporations  from  paying  taxes  on  their  houses  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years.      In  reporting  results  of  the  law 
to   the  President's  Conference,   Mr.   Aaron  Rabinowitz,    a  promi 
nent  member  of  the  New  York  State  Housing  Board,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  improvement  which  had  been  made  to  property 
surrounding  the   limited  dividend  projects  had  brought  in 
additional  taxes. 

For    some  time  it  has  been  recognized  that  real 

estate  is  overburdened  with  taxes  and  something  should  be 

done,    particularly  when  real  estate  pays  60%  to  75?^  of  the 

total  cost  of  local  and   state  governemnts  and  yields  only 

one-tenth  of  the  national   income  and   constitu'es   less  than 

2 

one-half  the  national  wealth.       The   logical  party  to  take  up 
cudgels  against  confiscation  taxes  was   the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards,      In   195^   they  adopted  a  6-point 
program  for   tax  action,    the  elements  of  which  were  (1)  limi- 
tation of  total   tax,  (2)   valuation,    (5)    schools,    (4)  roads, 
(5)   improvements,    (6)   budgets.     This  proposal  for  action  was 
worked   out  with  various  agencies  and  based  upon   some  ten 
years'    study  of  tax   systems  at  an  expense  of  about  $tOO,000. 
At   their  conference   in  Atlantic  City  in  the  fall  of  t955,  a 
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recommendation  whereby  the  entire  tax  syatem,    local,  state 

and  national,    should  be  carefully  analyzied  to  determine 

overlapping  taxes,   was  made  with  the  object  of  proposing  a 

simplified  tax  scheme.     During  this   study  the   local  boards 

were  advised   to  continue  their   support  of  legislation  for 

1 

limitation  of  total  tax. 

The  Real  Estate  Board   suggests  that  the  over-all 
limit  for  taxation  should  be  set  at   1^  of  true  value,  an 
amount  which  they  believe   to  be  equitable  and  economically 
sound.     It  would  result  in  the  non-real   estate  owner's  re- 
fraining from  voting  for  measures  which  formerly  the  real 
estate  owner  had  to  finance  through  taxes.         At  present  the 
average   real   estate  tax  in  unlimited   states  is  ^fo  of  the 
assessed  value.     It  is  recognized  that  economy  in  government 
can  not  offset  the  difference  in  receipts  but  that  a  new  source 
of  tax  will  have   to  be  found,    possibly  a   sales   tax  or  some 
form  of  income  tax.     The  sales  tax  strikes  everybody  where- 
as the  real  estate  tax  affects  only  hO%  of  the  people.  Thus 
evidently  the  burden  is   spread  out  more  as  it  should  be  when 
one  considers  that  until  very  recently  "real  estate  has  borne 
about  90i>  of  the  cost  of  schools,   although  real  estate  owners' 

children  constitued  less  than  one-half  of  the  children  in 
2 

those  schools."       With  tax  limitation  the   states  have  had  to 
find  revenue  to  contribute  to   the   support  of  schools.  To 
show  what  the  affect   fti  as  been,    the  Real  Estate  Boards  present 

_ 
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the  following  facts  taken  from  reports  of  governors,  state 
treasurers,    and  state  boards  of  education.     The  figures  indi- 
cate  the   percentage  of  school   costs  paid  by   the   state  before 

1 

and  after   limitation  became  effective: 

Before  After 

New  Mexico   21^  57jS 

West  Virginia   7.9  56 

Washington   28.6  47 

Indiana   5.5  57 

Michigan   18. 

Rhode  Island   8.  8 

Ohio*   5.  5 

Oklahoma   ?  ? 

♦Ohio  figures  are  not  complete.     The  state  probably  will 
pay  50^  to  60fo  of  the  school  costs.     The  states  listed  above 
are   the  only  ones   so  far   to  enact  over-all  limitation,  al- 
though special  legislation  has  been  introduced  in  more  than 
one-half  the  states. 

Proponents  of  the  measure  feel   that  increased 
building  activity  would  offset  in  a  large  measure  reduced 
revenue,   and  it  has  been  proven  that  limitation  reduces  de- 
linquent taxes.     Indiana  reports,    "Tax  delinquencies  warre 
largely  wiped  out  this  year  in  Indiana.     It  is  estimated 

that  about  $91,500,000  was   charged  for   1955  and   that  collec- 

2 

tiona  were  very  close  to  this  amount."       Other  communities 
have  found   that  even  with  the  smaller   levies,    they  have 
collected  more  in  dollars  and  cents   than  before  limitation 
was  effective.     Unquestionably  something  is  needed  to  spur 
real  estate  tax  payments:     "the  non-payment  of  property 
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taxes  has  become  a  serious  problem  in  the  United  States." 

Opponents  ask,    "How  can  you  arrive  at         of  the 

true  value? "     According  to  the  Real  Estate  Boards  there  are 

various  ways  to  figure  "true  value?"     one,  "is  to  base  it  on 

the  income  or  annual  use-value  of  the  property.     This  would 

fluctuate,    but  it  is  a  value  which  is  deterainable  by  scien- 

2 

tific  methods."       It  is  a  way  to  make   fair  assessments  and 
taxes  within  the  ability  of  property  to  pay.     The   three  sources 
of  adverse  criticism  seem  to  be  prejudice,    ignorance,  and 
scientific   theory.     When  these   can  be  overcorae,    one  of  the 
obstacles   to  home  ownership  will  have  been  removed. 

In  order   to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  housing 
situation,   President  Hoover  called  a  meeting  at  the  White  House 
to  draw  up  plans  for   the  President's  Conference  on  Home  Build- 
ing and  Home  Ownership  and  to  decide   the  best  method  of  approach 
They   settled  on   twenty-five   "fact-finding"   committees,  each 
to   study  some  special  phase  of  the  Conference;   for  instance, 
financing,   essentials  of  good  construction,    taxation,  crime 
and  slums,   what  makes  good  housing  and  what     prevents  it. 
There  were  six  correlating  committees  who  were   to  receive  the 
information   collected  and  who  were   to  act  as  coordinators. 
These   "fact-finding"   committees  were  made  up  of  more  than 
500  people  from  all  over  the  United  States.     Each  of  the  con- 
tributors was  an  authority  in  his  field   and   locality.  Probably 
no  greater  minds  had   ever  been  directed   toward   the  housing 
question;    certainly     no  greater  had  been  engaged  thus  at  one 

^President's  Conference,     Vol.    II,     p.  II0. 
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time.     The  material   they  gathered  was  published  for   the  Presi- 
dent's Conference  held   in  December,    195^«     More  than  5,700 
persons  registered  as  members  of  the  Conference  when  it  op- 
ened the  morning  of  December  2nd.     Meetings  continued  without 
interruption,   days  and  evenings,    through  noontime  December  5th 

The  material  presented  at  this  Conference  was 
voluminous,    the  most  thorough  study  and  analysis  of  our  hous- 
ing situation  which  had   ever  been  made.     It  formed   the  ground- 
work of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation's  aid  to  the 
home  owner  indirectly  through  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  a 
measure  during  Hoover's  administration  to  relieve  the  home 
owners'   financial   stress.     Later,   during  President  Roosevelt's 
"New  Deal",    it  became  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminie 
tration  (PHA)   intended  to  encourage     better  housing  through 
rehabilitation  and  supplying  new  and  desirable  living  quarters 
for   the   low-income  group.     These  were   the  first  tangible  evi- 
dences of  the  achievement  of  the  Conference,     Its  benefit  can- 
not be  measured  entirely   in  dollars  and    cents,    nor   by  any 
other  physical  standard,    but  its   stimulating  affect  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  farreaching  in  uniting  all  agencies 
interested  in  better  housing. 

President  Hoover  in  his  opening  address  to  the 

1 

Conference,    stressed  the  great  value  of  ownership  as  the 
foundation  of  a  sound  economic  and  social   system.     The  home 
owner  can  spend  his  leisure  more  profitably;   he  is  more  apt 
to   save  and  probably  will   take  a  more  active  part  in  local 
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government.     He  continued,    "In  what  manner  can  we  facilitate 

the  ownership  of  homes  and  how   can  we  protect  the  owners  of 
1 

homes?"       This  was  beginning   to  be  a  vital  question,  every 
day  brought  more   and  more  foreclosures  evidencing  the  weakness 
of  underlying  financial   structures.     The  depression  struck 
a  blow,    a  violent  one  to  be   sure,   but  even  had   it  been  lighter, 
the   structure  could  not  have  withstood   the   shock.  Inflated 
values  together  with  unsound  financing  were  taking  their  toll 
as  business  declined  and  incomes  fell  off. 

Other  questions  to  be  considered  were  standards 
of  apartment  and   tenement  dwellings  as  well  as  minimum  require- 
ments of  smaller  houses.      "In   the  past  we  have   thought  more 

in  terms  of  dwelling  equipment  than  in   the  basic  essentials 

2 

of  good  housing  -  namely  -   space,    light  and  air."       The  basic 
evil   in  bad  housing  is   "land  overcrowding"   and   the  basic  rea- 
son for   this  overcrowding  is   speculation  in  land;   another,  is 
demand  for  housing.     Pressure,   however,    is  being  gradually  re- 
duced by  decreased   rate  of  population  growth,  decentralization 

of  industry,   opening  up  new  areas  by  hard  surfaced  highways, 

2 

zoning  regulations  and  city  planning.       In  suraning  up  the 
causes  of   slum  conditions,    they  naturally  included  factors 
connected  with  the  dwellings,    that  is,    low  housing  standards, 
lack  of  public  regulation,     and   lack  of  planning  in  the  crea- 
tion of  new  districts;     and   they  also   listed  causes  connected 
with  the  occupants,    such  as   lack  of  adequate  income,  shift- 
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lessness,   and  ignorance. 

The  major  task  of  the  Conference  vras  to  deter- 
mine what  blocks  or   impedes  good  housing  and  what  promotes 
or   facilitates  it.     They  brought  out  the  fact,   which  has  been 
stressed  by  other  authorities,    that  dwelling  construction  has 
been  guided  chiefly  by  the  profit  mo ti ve . UMany  of  the  worst 
products  of  the  past,   however,    have  ceased  to  be  profitable 
and,    in  the  face  of  slower  population  growth,   may  well  con- 
tinue to  be  unprofitable.     Profits  in  the  future  are  more  likely 

2 

to  be  based  on  better  buildings  for   less  money." 

The  Conference  found  that  many  home  owners  were 
hazy  about  interest   charges  and  amortization.      If  they  were 
told  a  certain  amount  of  money  was  due,    they  paid  without 
question;    they  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  mortgagor. 
Even  though  they  had  asked  why,    the  answer   probably  would  have 
made  no   impression  for    lack  of  interest  in  mathematical  and 
legal  matters,    or  want  of  schooling,   would  have   the  same 
effect.      And   so  dissatisfaction  with  ownership  grew  largely 
out  of  financial  difficulties.     People  overestimated  their 
ability  to  keep  up  payments  on  mortgages  and   interest,  and 
also  water,    taxes  and   insurance.      In  many  cases  had  the  down- 
payment  on  the  mortgage  been  more,   or  had  the  individual 
bought  a  less  expensive  house,    the  stress  would  have  lessened 
proportionately.      Successful  financing,    acccr  ding  to   the  Con- 
ference,   depends  upon  accurate  appraisal  of  the  value  of  the 
property,   proper  ratio  of  loan   to  value,    amortization,  life 
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of  mortgage  and  terms  upon  which  it  may  be  renewed,  interest 

rate  and  all  other  charges,    character  of  the  borrower  and  his 

capacity   to   repay  the   loan,    and   the   character   of  the  lender 

1 

and  his   capacity  to   carry   the  loan. 

On  the  average,    savings  banks,    insurance  companiet 

and  building  and   loan  associations     have  been  granting  loans 

for  about  ^0%  of  the  appraised  value  of  property.     To  supply 

a  ^0%  down-payment  was  practically  impossible   for  many  who 

would  have   liked   to  own  houses  and  it  was   one   factor  which 

made   the   committee  form  a   resolution  recommending  to  President 

Hoover   the   establishment  of  a  Home  Loan  Bank   system, a  series 

of  regional  or   state  discount  banks,    each  composed   of  units 

in  those   communities  where  people  desire   to   take  advantage  of 

Buch  a   system,    the  whole  to  be  under   Federal   supervision.  The 

goi'  ernment  would  not  act  directly,   but  rather   "set  up  enabling 

2 

machinery  and  establish  general  policy."       An  elaborate  credit 
plan  had  been  worked  out  by  Paul  Mazur  of  Lehman  Brothers,  New 
York,    and  widely   circulated  by  his  firm.      It  was   suggested  a 
special  credit  of  ^2, 500, 000, 000  be  made  available   to  revive 
the  building  industry  thus   stimulating  business  generally 
throughout  the   country.     The  plan   called  for   the  extension  of 
the  Federal   government's   credit   through  sale  of  government 
bonds  making  these  funds   available  for   rediscounting  mortgages. 
When  one   studies   the  PHA  and  other   government  agencies  nov/  in 
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operation,    the  plan  sounds  very  farailar. 

Not  only  were   there  many  people  who   could  not 
make  a  ^0^^  down-payraen t ,    but   there  were  many  more  who  could 
not  afford    to  own  a  home.     In   their   Buffalo   survey,    the  com- 
mittee found  that  "relatively  few  families  receiving  less  than 

$1,250  per  year  were  able   to  buy  homes  in  urban  industrial 

1 

communities   such  as  Buffalo."   With  a  view   to  drawing  up  con- 
clusions as   to  what  could  be  done   for   this  group,    they  studied 
low-cost  housing  ventures  then  in  operation  and  made  elaborate 
reports: 

City  ^r,  Surburban  Homes  Co.,    Nev/  York 
City  Housing  Corporation,   Nev/  York 
Sanitary  Homes  Co^    Washington,    D.  C. 
Octavia  Hill  Association,  Philadelphia 
Model  Homes  Company,  Cincinatti 

Theylooked  into  private  activities  in   the   low-cost  field  and 
found  people  were  not  asleep  but  that  no  great  results  had 
been  accomplished.     In  Nashville,    Tennessee  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  estimated  that   1,600  houses  had  been  built  during 
the  past  five  years   to    sell  for    less  than  $^,000,   while  Cleve- 
land,   Ohio   reported  none  of  this  class  had   been  built  during 
1 

that  period.        The  problem  of  housing  the  poor   "arises  from 

2 

poverty,    ignorance  and  exploitation."     Good  housing  can  neither 
be   legislated  nor   endowed  for  a  people  will  have  the  housing 
it  demands. 

As  for   slum  clearance,    the   committee  recommended 
demolition  and  rebuilding  by  private  enterprise  where  recon- 
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ditioning  was  not  feasible.      They  were  unanimous  in  opposition 
to  making  housing  a  function  of  government  throug?i  using  pub- 
lic funds.    They  felt  that  the  government  entering  this  field 

would  deter  private  industry  although  thejr  recognized  the 

1 

fact  that  private  business  had   failed  miserably.      The  committee 

had  no  program  to  offer   for   solving  the  problem,    but  they 

felt  that  a  non-profit   limited  dividend  enterprise  was  probably 

the  most  usable  plan.      In  making  suggestions  for  reducing 

cost  of  single-family  houses,    that   is,  houses  costing  ^^,000 

or    less  and   renting  for   t^^.OO  per  month  or  under,    they  listed 

reduction  of  cost  through  cheaper  financing,   mass  production, 

standardization  of  building  materials  and  better  use  of  old 

ones,    elimination  of  waste  in  construction  processes,    and  aid 

2 

in  the  form  possibly  of  tax  exemption.       But  they  expressed 
the  hope  that  private  resourcefulness  through  large  scale 
operation  or  using  prefabricated  units  or   through   some  other 
means,   would  make  tax  exemption  unnecessary. 

The  Conference  concluded   that  the  problem  of 
housing  is  far  from  solution  and  there  should  be  some  provi- 
sion for  research  and  to  be  most  effective,    it  should  be  cen- 
tralized activity.     Otherwise  organizations  here  and  there 
woald  be  functioning  imperfectly,   wasting  time  which  could  be 
utilized  to  much  better  advantage  when  coordinated.     This  re- 
search should  be  privately  endowed  and  entirely  separate  from 
government  to  assure  maximum  elasticity,    entire  freedom  in 
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the   selection  of  subjects  of  investigation,     opportunity  for 
rapid  initiation  of  nevr  research  projects,   freedom  to  make 
studies  of  interest  to  highly  specialized  groups,   no  hesi- 
tancy in  stating  and  publishing  freely  its  evaluation  of  con- 

1 

ditions,  methods,   and  practices. 

When  President  Roosevelt  came  into  office  in 
March,    1955  ^^'^  inaugurated  his  "New  Deal"   policies,   he  con- 
tinued Government  activity  in  relieving  the  mortgage  situa- 
tion,   encouraging  better  housing  conditions,   and  stimulating 
building  enterprise.     Below  are   summaries  of  the  government 
agencies,    their  creation  and  purpose,    together  with  some  of 
their  activities. 

The  Housing  Division  of  the  PWA  (Public  Works 
Administration)  was  established  in  June,    1955  being  approved 
by  the  J^d  Congress  June   16,    1955*     This  Division  "was  or- 
ganized to  promote  the  program  of   low-cost  housing  and  slum 
clearance  projects  authorized  by  the  NIRA  (National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act)  with  a  view  to  providing  low-rental  housing  for 

lower   income  groups  for  which  accomodations   are  not  now  avail- 

2 

able,  I*       The  Public  Works  Housing  Corporation  was  founded  to 
expedite  the  housing  program  and  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Delaware  October  28,    1955*     This  organization  was  not  used 
because  of  adverse  rulings  by  the  Comptroller  General  as  to 
its  powers.     In  195^  it.  was  still  in  process  of  dissolution. 

The  PWA  (Housing  Division)   develops  low-cost. 
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low-rental,    large-scale  housing  projects  on  slum  sites  or 
elsewhere  in  large  cities,   depending  upon  the   local  need; 
but  it  does  not  finance   speculative  or  investraent  projects, 
nor  make   loans  to  individuals,    only  to  groups  organized  on 
a  no-profit  basis.     All  funds  have  been  budgeted  so  that 
additional  projects  can  be  financed  only  through  appropria- 
tion of  more  funds  by  Congress,    or  transfer  of  present  bud- 
gets.     Loans  are  made  at  the  rate  of         and  amortized  over  a 
44-year  period.     The  amount  granted  is  not  more   than  JO^  of 
labor   and  materials.      It  might  be  noted  that  the  original 
amount  set  aside  for  slum  clearance  and  rehousing  in  congested 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  was  $14^,000,000. 

The  NIRA,    out  of  which  the  PWA  grew,  contained 
two  provisions  which  had   city  planning  in  view.     Section  20lB 
authorized  the  Federal  Emergency  Administrator  of  Public 
Works  to  make  any  necessary  expenditures  to   carry  out  Title  II 
of  the  Act  (Public  Works  and  Contruction  Projects)  and 
Section  202   stated  the  Administrator   should,   under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,   prepare  programs  of  public  works, 
with  the  purpose  of  putting  the  unemployed   to  work  on  pro- 
jects.    Regional  authorities  could  present  to   them  a  compre- 
hensive outline  of  what  their  city  wanted   to  do  together 
with  an  estimate  of  the  cost.   If  the  project  were  approved, 
it  was  recommended  that  the  planning  work  be   carried  on  by 
employees  of  the  CWA  (Civil  Works   Administration)   and  so 
financed  through  that  organization. 
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A  nuaber  of  cities  undertook   such  projects.  On 

November  28,    1955  City  Planning  Board  of  Boston  submitted 

an  application  ha  v  ing  as   its  object   "the   collection  of  data 

to  permit  intensive    study  of  the  entire   city  to  determine 

public  works  projects  for   immediate  unemployment  relief,  the 

opportunities  for   slum  clearance  and  rehabilitation,   and  e 

1 

general   comprehensive  survey."       The  project  was  intended  to 
cover  a  period  of  eleven  weeks  and  involve  the  expenditure 
for   labor  of  $119,^60.     The  work  on  this   survey  finally  began 
December  26,    1955  ^^'^  ^sis  stopped  on  March  5^>    '95^  with  the 
suspension  of  the  CWA  program,   although  it  could  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Works  Division  of  the  Emergency  Relief 
Administration. 

This  project  (CWA  Project  No.   55^2)  was  carried 
out  by  18  professional  men,   i.e.,   architects,  engineers, 
city  planners,    landscape  architects  and  housing  experts;  I5 
head  draftsmen;     5   3°^  captains;     60  draftsmen;      500  field 
workers;     50  typists;     50  clerks  and   I5  messengers,   making  a 
total  of  471   persons.   They  made  a   survey  of   ten  different 
sections  of  Boston  and   summarized  their  findings  and  recom- 
mendations for  each  location,    including  a  brief  description 
of  the   location  and  its  history;    the  population  trend,  for 
instance,    the  Back  Bay   section   showed  a  decrease  of  in 
the  past  ten  years,   while  Brighton  and  Allston  increased 
25.5^  from  1920  to   1950  but  remained   stationary  from   1950  to 

1 

City  Planning  Board  Boston,     CWA  Project  No.   55^2,     p.  2. 
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1?54,     and  Charleatown  in  1950  showed  a  decrease  of   1 75!^  from 
the   1925  figures.     Also   included  in  the  report  for   each  sec- 
tion were  the   transportation  facilities,    employment  possi- 
bilities,   schools  and  churches,   adjoining  regions,  existing 
conditions  as   to  health,   morality,   density  of  population,  etc. 
(see   Appendix,    Plate  III),    land  values,    parks  and  playgrounds, 
present  and  proposed  types  of  housing  and  thorofares.  The 
recommendations  for  work  to  be  done  in  each  locality  were 

1 

most  explicit.      In  East  Boston  they  suggested  Jefferies  Point 
for   the  location  of  a  low-cost  housing  project.     There  were 
other  places  which  showed  high  land   coverage,    density  of  pop- 
ulation,   aid   low  income,    but   they   chose  Jefferies  Point  on 
account  of  its  having  the  highest  delinqu^incy  record,  the 
largest  percentage  of  Public  Welfare  dependents,    the  highest 
vagrancy  percentage,    lowest  rentals  and   the  greatest  degree 
of  depreciation  in  property  values.      They  presented  figures 
to   show  what  it  would  cost  to  acquire  the    land   and   improve  it, 
what  the  buildings  would  cost  and  their   carrying   charges.  In 
this  instance,    the  total  was  $1,026,855   less   the  government 
subsidy  on  building  coat  of  $250,004,   making  a  net  of  $776,851. 
They  reckoned  carrying  charges  would  be   $67,090,    the  annual 
operating  costs  $7,18^     To  be   self -liquidating  the  rooms 
would  have  to  rent  for   $6.57  per  month.      They  figured  the 
"average  rental  per  month  per  room  socially  justifiable"  was 
I5.OO.     To  make  up  the  difference  they  recommended  that  the 

- 

City  Planning  Board  Boston,        CWA  Project  No.    55^2,      p.  70. 
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City  cooperate  by   limiting  values  for   taxation  to  present 
value  for  55  years.     This  would   save  $18, 65.5* 

For   the  North  End^  of  Boston  where   they  found  cov- 
erage  of  the   land   to  be  80. 5^^,    they  proposed  new  housing  with 

coverage.      Their   estimates  for   this   section  showed  that 
rental  would  have  to  be  5t2.59  Per  room  per  month  to  be  self- 
liquidating,   whereas  the   justifiable  amount  was  only  $8.00. 
In  this   case  they  suggested  an  additional  government  subsidy 
of   11. 7*^,    also  reduced  interest  charges  and  an  extension  of 
the  amortization  period. 

In  Brighton  the  proposed  housing  scheme  would  pro- 
duce rooms  to  rent  for  $5*50  per  month  which  was  also  the 
amount  tenants   in   that  locality  could  pay.      This  coincidence 

they  attributed   to   low   l^nd  values. 

2 

In  the   South  Boston  district   they  found  conditions 
warranted   a  low-cost  project,    more  perhaps,    than  any  other 
section;     many  obsolete  and  inadequate  wooden  buildings  with 
high  vacancy  prevailing,    general   and   infant  mortality  and 
juvenile  delinquincy  among  the  highest  in  Boston.     They  pointed 
out  that  the   locality  offers  opportunity  for  employment;  there 
are   good  transportation  facilities;    land  values  are  relatively 
lowj    recreational  facilities  are  excellent  and  already  devel- 
oped;   and   such  a  project  would   restore   the  land   to  its  proper 
use,    that  is,    residential  rather  than  industrial.  Their 
proposal  was  to  build  the  Broadway  Apartments,   4-8tory,  fire 

^City  Planning  Board   Boston,        CWA  Project  No.    55^2,      p.  86. 
^Ibid.,     p.  215. 
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proof  buildings,    and   the  Old  Harbor  Tillage  with  both  one- 
family  dwellings  and  apartment  buildings,    the   latter  pro- 
ject  to  be  built  on  a   section  of  practically  unused  land. 
Their   estimated   cost  including  development,    *2, 642, 000. 

Lesa  government  subsidy   44^ , 000 . 

Total  net  cost  -   lOOfS  tst  mort-    2,  107,000. 

gage 

The  annual  operating  cost  would  be  $25,000  and  annual  fixed 
charges  $185,000  which  would  make  a  total  income  of  |208,000 
necessary  to  meet  outgo.     This  equals  $8.60  per  room  where 
justified  rental  is  -^6.00.     Deficit  at  a  $6.00  rental  would 
be  $52,000.      They  reckoned   that  reduction   in  interest  to 
5-1/2^  and  extension  of  amortization  period   to   70  years 
would   save  $21,851.     With  municipal   cooperation  thru  acqui- 
sition and  improvement  of  playground  areas  incorporated  in 
project  and  contribution  of  existing  streets  taken,  there 
would  be  an  additional   saving  of  $5<^»000  which  would  result 
in  a  surplus  of  $5,851.^ 

The  sequel  to  this   survey  is  that  on  October 
2l8t,    1955  seventeen  associated  architects  of  Boston  released 
plans  for  a  $6,000,000  Old  Harbor  Village  project  to  house 
1016  families  so  each  would  have  sunshine  and  airy  apart- 
ments.    The  plans   called  for  4-8tory  brick  apartment  build- 
ings with  central  heating  plant.     Soon  after   this, actual 
work  started.     It  will  be  interesting  to   see  how  the  actual 
figures   compare  with  the  estimates  of  the  CWA  project. 

1 

City  Planniig  Board  Boston,  CWA  Project  No.    5512       p.  254. 
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The  City  Plan  Board  of  Dayton,    Ohio   started  to 
make  a  Housing  Survey  on  November  21,    1955?    ^WA  Project  No. 
4015.      This  was  finished  February  25,    195^  at  a   cost  of 
$12,600,    including  publication  of  the  report,    and  gave  work 
to  60  people.      They  pictured   their   findings  on  maps  and  charts 
sprinkled  generously  through  their   report.     There  were  maps 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  population  by  occupation,  age 
and  color,    the  net  acre   vacancies,    the  kind  of  construction 
and  average  value  of  buildings  and   land,    delinquent  taxes  in 
1955»    home  ownership,    etc.      They  estimated  vacancies,  vanda- 
lized buildings,    illegal   occupancy,    and   "doubling  up"  and 

1 

came   to   the  conclusion   tViat   1,7^8  accomodations  were  needed. 

The  Dayton  Survey  recommended  a  five-point  pro- 
gram to  include  demolition,    remodelling,    rehabilitation  of 
areas  by  limited  dividend  corporation  and   rehabilitation  by 
Public  Housing  Authority  for  persons  in  the  lower  income 

groups  and  expressed  the  opinion  "this  type  of  project  should 

2 

not  compete  with  private  endeavors." 

The  Delaware  State   Board   of  Housing  took  advan- 
tage of  the  CWA  workers  and  published   their   report  in  June, 
t954f     They   stressed   the  need  for    low-cost,  single-family 
houses.       And   so  we  might  go  on  mentioning  reports  of  cities 
and   states  all  over   the   country.      If  only  a  percentage  of 
these  find  practical  application,   housing  conditions  should 

_ 

City  Plan  Board  Dayton,      CWA  Project  No.   4015,      p.  1?. 

2 

Ibid. ,         p.   65 . 

Delaware  State  Board  of  Housing,     CWA  Project,     p.  5I. 
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improve  remarkably. 

Numerous  building  projects,    such  as  the  Old  Har- 
bor Village  project  already  referred  to,   have  been  started 
all  over  the  United   States.     In  spite  of  the  creation  of 
housing  authorities  and  other  agencies  intended  to  legalize 
proceedings,   opponents  of  the  plans  have  fought  technical- 
ities and  delayed  progress.      The  Old  Harbor  Village  project 
had  scarcely  started  when  one  group  of  adjoining  apartment 
owners  filed  a  petition  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington, 
D.   C.   for  a  hearing  on  the  grounds  that  the  PWA  authoriza- 
tion was  unconstitutional  and  that  completion  of  the  project 

would  impair   the  value  of  their  apartments  and  entice  ten- 
1 

ants  away.      Shortly  another  group  of  abutters  brought  suit 
against  the  first  group  because  they  felt  their  property 
would  be  worth  less  if  the  project  was  not  completed.  Simi- 
lar experiences  have  been  reported  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.     These  delays  only  add  expense  to  an  already  expen- 
sive project,   because   the  government  usually  does  things  in 
an  expensive  way.     But  in  spite  of  obstacles,    twenty  states 
had  authorized  the  establishment  of  Housing  Authorities  by 

February,    195^>   ai^d  twenty-seven  cities  had  municipal  Author- 
2 

ities. 

New  York  City  completed  the  first  municipally 
built  and  owned  housing  project  in  the  country.     On  December 

_ 

Boston  Herald,       November   I5,  ^955- 

2 

Christian  Science  Monitor,     February  2,  195^' 
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15th,    1955  o'^e  hundred   twenty  families  from  the  Lower  East 

Side  were  chosen  from  5,800  applicants  to  move  into  thie  build 

ings  at  Avenue  A  and  Third   Street.      Rental  has  been   set  at 

$6.05  per  room,    but  the  report  did  not   state  how  nearly  this 

1 

corresponds  with  a  fair   rental  based  on  cost.     Report  for 
the  year   1956  shows   that  the  PWA  collected  all  rents  due  ex- 
cept $11.55  (total  due  was  $477, 7H).     The  tenant  turnover 

was  less  than  one  tenth  of  one  percent  and  only  five  tenats 

2 

were  asked  to  leave. 

Techwood  Homes,   a  $2,800,000  project  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  was  the  first  all-Federal  project  to  be  completed 
out  of  fifty   started  three  years  ago,     Techwood  supplies 
homes  for  ^00  families  at  rentals  of  about  $7*59  P^r  room  per 
month  as  against  $5»08  which  Mr.   Ickes,    the  Federal  Adminis- 
trator,  had  planned,   although  it  is  reported   that  rental  with 
out  electrical  conveniences  has  been  set  at  $5'5S.     Mr.  Hard, 
a  radio  commentator  in  a  broadcast  August  5j    ^954  criticised 
the  expensive  materials  which  went  into  Techwood  and  the 
"luxury"   equipment.      They  used  the   very  best  brass  pipes, 
glass  door  knobs,    put  in   tiled   bathrooms,    installed  electric 
stoves  of  newest  design  and   also  porcelain   laundry  tubs.  He 
also   spoke  of   the   landscaping  which  required  maple,  oak, 

elm  and  other   trees,   2,505   shrubs,   2,55^  evergreens  and 
aboixt  2,000  vines.     Mr.    Hard  called  attention  to   the  fact 

T 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,      December  9,  ^95^. 
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Ibid.,     January  29,  1957. 
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that  occupanta  of  J-room  apartments  were  required   to  have 
an  annual  income  of  $1,500  and  $2,200  for  6-room,  vrhich 
takea  it  out  of  the   lowest  income  group.     Even  at  that, 
rentals  are  based   on  555^         ^^^^  actual   cost  because  the 
government  gets  the  other  hyfo  from  taxpayers.     Said  he,  "^The 
previous  occupants  of  this  area  have  moved  to  other  slum 
areas,    or   are  forming  new  slum  areas." 

Louisville,   Kentucky's  slum  project  was  started 
on  vacant  land,    55  buildings   to  be  erected  at  a   cost  of 

1 

about  $1,200,00  to  be  ready  for   occupancy  June   Ist,  1957. 
Their  allotment  of  PWA  funds  in  the  amount  of  $1,613,000 
for    slum  clearance  was   cancelled  early  in   195^  account 
of  difficulty  in  connection  with  condemnation  proceedings, 
but  nature  has  taken  care  of   the   situation  partly.      In  Feb- 
ruary,   1957   the  flood  demolished  a   large   section  of  Louis- 
ville's worst  slum  area,    known  as  The  Point,   which  will  now 
be  made  into  a  public  park,   providing  the  mayor  can  obtain 
Federal  aid.      The  Ohio  River's  devastation  will  mean  other 
changes  in  city  planning  and  a  better  Louisville  will  emerge 
frots  the  debris. 

In   1954   the  FERA   (under  NIRA)   and   the  RRA  began 
their  community  building  projects.     The  NIRA  appropriated 
$25,000,000  to  provide  aid  for   redistributing  population  in 
industrial  areas,    the  idea  being  to   relocate  industrial  work- 
ers  so   they  could  have  a  garden-home  within   commuting  dis- 
tance of  their  work.     This  would  have  been  all  right,  but 


The  American  Lumberman,     October   10,    195^,     p.  5^. 
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actually  of  40-odd  projects,   20  are  non-industrial  in  lo- 
cation,  which  according  to  Carter  Goodrich,   would  make  the 
choice  of  location  appear  unnecessarily  hazardous.^  Very 
careful   survey  of  location  of  industry   showed    that  200  coun- 
ties contained  Jkfo  of  all  the  mamif ac tur ing  wage   jobs  in  the 

United   States  in   1020,    or   stated  another  way,    soine  2,800 

II 

counties  comprising  "All  the  Rest     areas,    contained  only  26^ 

of   the  wage   jobs.    Study  of  the  movement  of  industry  during 

the   I929-I955  period  indicated  that  the  small  movement  which 

did  take  place  was  chiefly  toward  the  periphery  of  industrial 

centers  and  when  industry  did  move  to  rural  communities,  it 

chose  those  in  the  industrial   counties.     Over  the  preceding 

54  years,   the  tendency  had  been  toward  diffusion,    that  is, 

scattering  within  the  industrial  counties  rather   than  toward 

dispersion  into  towns  and  rural  comnuni tie  3  outside   the  in- 

2 

dustrial   concentration  area.       The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is 
that  it  is  best  to  locate  new  towns  on  the  periphery  of  in- 
dustrial areas  and  not  to  choose  rural  areas  with  the  hope 
that  industry  will  come  to  them. 

Lack  of  industry  has  nearly  proven  the  downfall 
of  the  Reedsville,   ^est  Virginia  project  which  was  started 
in  an  entirely  isolated  section.      Industry  has  been  loathe 
to  move   there  and    so  far  a  furniture  manufacturer  has  been 
the  only  one  to  accept  the  government's  invitation.     The  uh- 

_ 

Goodrich,    C,    So  Others,     Migration  and  Economic  Opportunity, 
p.  467. 
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happy  features  of  the  project  have  been  blazoned   in  head- 
lines across  the  country,   how  they  shipped  prefabricated 
houses  froai  a  firm  in  Massachusetts  and  discovered  the  build- 
ings did  not  fit  the  foundations   laid  in  anticipation  of 
their  arrival,   and  a  house  with  a  fireplace  had  no  provision 
for  a  chimney.     Trying  to  patch  up  the  difficulties  was  too 
great  a  task  and  finally  architects  were  rushed  from  New 
York  to  apply  their  ingenuity. 

Pine  Mountain  Valley,   Georgia,    another  stranded 
community  of  JOO  houses,    one  of  the  Subsistence  Homestead 
Groups,   is  worried  about  how  it  shall  govern  itself  and  fi- 
nance the  investment  of  $1,000,000  which  it  represents  and 
which  is   supposed   to  be   self -1 iquidating.     Many  men  are  work- 
ing on  roads  and  general  improvements  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,   but  this  will  not  last  indefinitely. 

In  contrast  to  these   two  projects  is  the  Sub- 
sistence Homestead  group  at  Longview,   Washington  built  by 
the  RA  under  the  direction  of  the  Chamber   of  Commerce.  Con- 
struction on  the  first  of  the  60  houses  was  begun  August  7th, 
195^,    although  the  plan  was   launched  a  year  pre^ous.      In  com- 
mon with  other  projected  units,    it  met  opposition  after  opj^i- 
tion,    but  unlike  many  of  the  others,   it  survived  and   the  re- 
sult is  a  very  attractive  group  of  houses   so  arranged  that  no 
two   look  alike,    although  many  interiors  have   the   same  floor 
plans.     Variety  in  roof  colors,    several   shades  of  green, 
brown,    red  and  one  vivid  blue,    each  with  corresponding  trim. 
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take  away  the  all-alike   look.      On  the  day  of  dedication,  in 
October,    1956,   55  families  eagerly  waited  for   the  last  visitor 
to  leave  so  they  could  take  possession  of  their  new  property, 
^'obody  with  income  of  more  than  $t,200  was  eligible  for  a  house 
and  families  chosen  averaged  two   to   three  children.  Provi- 
sion was  made  for   them  to  have  gardens,    chickens  and  cows. 
Part-time  farming  could   be  combined  with  their  work  in  the  near- 
by  lumber  mills. 

When  the  Resettlement  Administration  (Department 
of  Agriculture)   took  over  the  Subsistence  Homestead  projects, 
it  had  a  great  deal  of  information  and  experience   to  draw  from 
and  was   in  a  position  to  avoid  many  mistakes  of  the  previous 
undertakings.     Nevertheless,    the  RA  under  Rexford  G.  Tugwell 
has  drawn  as  much  attention  and  probably  more   criticism  than 
any  other   government  undertaking,    chiefly  from  the  fear  that 
socialistic   seeds  were  being  sown  in  a  democratic  country. 

The  RA  is  now  on  the  right  track  in  choosing  sites 
for  developing  communities,   but  whether   it  is  going  to  supply 
low-cost,    low-rental  houses  is  a  question.      It  is  concentrat- 
ing effort  on  Greenbelt  Towns  located  on  the  periphery  of 
cities  and  protected  by  an  encircling  greenbelt.     Such  com- 
munities are   to  be  self-governed  and  coordinated  with  local 
and   state  governments.      The  property  in  these  developments 
will  preferably  be  owned  by  an  agency  other  than  the  Federal 
government  and   leased   to  individuals,      Taxes   can   thus  be  col- 
lected.    These  towns  eventually  will  provide  low-rental  houses 
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for  5,000  to  5,000  families,    but  only  750   to   t,500  dwellings 

will  be  constructed  at  first.      The  administration  is   trying  to 

"put  houses  and   land  and  people  together   in  such  a  way  that 

the  props  under  our  economic  and   social   structure  will  be  per- 

1 

raanently  strengthened." 

The  Greenbelt  town  is  really  England's  Garden 
City  developed  by  Ebenezer  Howard  in   1898.     The  first  funda- 
mental  is   good  planning,   no   straight,    through  highways  which 
encourage  automobile  speeding,    and  houses  arranged  with  plenty 
of  land.     The  government  intends  these   communities  to  demon- 
strate what  can  be  done  in  city  planning  and  how  mass  produc- 
tion Methods  can  be  used  to   economical  advantage,  with  the  hope 
that  local  governments  and  private  industry  will  copy  them. 
At  present  four  of  these  projects  are  in  process  of  develop- 
ment.    The  first  is  Greenbelt  at  Berwyn,  Maryland,  farailarly 
known  as  "  Tugwel  1  town  . 

2 

The  FHA  was  created  by  the  National  Housing  Act, 
approved  by  the  75d  Congress  June  27,    195^.     It  consists  of 
three  parts,*   Title  I, which  paermits     government  insurance  of 
short-term  loans  for  modernization       up  to  20^  of  the  amount 
of  such  loans;     Title  II,    the  insurance  of  first  mortgages  on 
low-cost  housing  projects  undertaken  by  federal,    state,  muni- 
cipal agencies,   or  other  public  instrumentalities,    or  by  pri- 
vate limited-dividend  corporations;   and  Title  III,   which  pro- 
vides for  national  mortgage  associations  empowered  to  buy  and 

_ 
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sell  first  mortgages.      An  important   section  of  Title   II  allowed 

government  insurance  of  first  mortgages  on  private  houses.  Up 

to  January  ^\Btf    1957  approximately  160,000  of  these  had  been 

granted,    totalling  $650,000,000.      Under  Title  II,    over  a  million 

loans  had  been  insured,   which  means  that  private  institutions 

had  made  more   than  a  million  and  a  half  loans  which  the  govern- 
1 

ment  insured.     Over  ^^fo  of  the  loans  for  building  had  been 

granted  to  families  whose  incomes  were   less  than  $2,^00;  ^^fo 

to  those  who  had  $2,000  or   less;   and   11^  to   those  with  $1,500 
2 

or  less. 

The  RFC  Ilortgage  Company  was  formed  under 
Title  III,      organized  under   the   laws  of  Maryland   on  March  14, 
1955*     The  RFC  (Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation')  subscribed 
$10,000,000   to   this   company  which  was  to  aid   in   the  reestab- 
lishment  of  a  normal  market  for    sound  mortgages.     This  company 
could  buy  mortgages  from  financial  institutions,  mortgages 
taken  under  Title  II. 

People  were   so   completely  disillusioned  about 
mortgaging  property  and  wary  of  any  scheme  connected  with  it,  the 
government  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  boosting  for  its  moderni- 
zation (Title  I)   and  building  (Title  II)   program.  Dealers 
saw  the  possibilities  more  readily  than  individuals,  although 
they  had   to  be  won  over.      A  Baltimore   real   estate  man  told 
how  he  refused  to  have   anything  to  do  with  the  FHA  when  they 
first  approached  him,    but  after   looking  into   their  plan  from 

^The  Christian  Science  Monitor,   February   15,    1957.     p.  9- 
^Ibid.,       January  29,    195^,       p.  11. 
^U.S.   Information  Service,     p.  25I. 
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every  angle,    he  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  fundamental 
soundness  and   that  a  tremendous   revival  of  industry  would  be 
possible   through  it. 

Insured  mortgage  "clinics"   were  held  in  many  of 
the  principal   cities   to  acquaint  people  with  the  FHA  mort- 
gage plan.      Typical   of  these  was  Boston's  held  November  8th 
to    I4th,    195^»      Consultations  went  on  from  9^00  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  8.00  at  night  and  there  were  special  "pep" 
meetings  with  speakers,   dinners,   and  programs.     Anybody  in- 
terested in  housing  could   attend.     There  also  were  radio 
broadcasts  employing  the  best  radio   talent  available.  There 
were  posters  on  billboards  along  roadsides.      The  government 
put  on  a  gigantic  advertising  program  such  as  independent 
dealers  would  have  been  unable  to  do.     Reports   soon  began  to 
appear  of  building  projects   lined  up  for  cities  and   towns  all 
over   the  country;      Austin,    Texas   expected   that  '^OO  new  houses 
costing  an  average  of  $5,000  each  would  be  constructed;  a 
lumber   compsany  at  Pine  Bluff,    Arkansas  planned   to  put  up  47 
houses  to   sell  for   $850;    a  Whapeton,    North  Dakota  dealer  be- 
gan  to  build  houses  for   $5,000  to  $5,500.      The  governnent  has 
assisted  with  publications  on  how  to  build   soundly,    how  to 
build   low-cost  houses,    and  they  have  had   the   cooperation  of 
the  press  and  magazines  all  over   the  country. 

The  opening  gun  of  the  PHA  campaign  was  National 
Better   Housing  Day  June   I5,    ^955  ^hen  apx^roximate  ly  4,181  new 
houses  were   started,    each  of  these  only  the  first  of  a  group 
of  model  homes   to  be  built  in  various  comrauni  ti  es.   Their  195^ 
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campaign   started  with  a   series  of  National   Home  Shows, 
arrainged  by  the  Manufacturers'   Housing  Display  Council  and 
the  PHA  in  cooperation  with  local  dealers  and   civic  organ- 
izations and  financed   locally.      Each  community  made  its  own 
plans  and   submitted   them  to   the  national   headquarters   of  the 
FHA  for  approval.     The  government  supplied   three  carloads  of 
advertising  material  for   the   shows,    including  twelve  "talking 
towers"   which  broadcast  information  about  the  single-mortgage 
plan  and  modernization  and   also  material  relative   to  build- 
ing equipment. 

The  question  now  is  whether   the  PHA  will  become  a 
permanent  organization.     Most  people  interested  in   social  and 
economic  questions  feel   very  decidedly  that  we   should  have 
soiae  form  of  government  control  and  assistance  for   the  low- 
income  group  for   they  simply  can  not  afford  proper  housing 
under  our  present  economic   set-up.     The  FHA  has  served  the. 
purpose   of  stimulating  interest  in  building  and  has  provided 
the  necessary  funds   through  insuring  mortgages.      It  has  yet 
to  demonstrate  whether  it  can  be  effective  in  securing  low- 
cost  housing.      The  PWA,   WPA,    and  RA  have  attempted   to  do  it, 
but  they  have  not  succeeded  as  yet. 

While  the  government  has  been  doing  its  share  of 
publicizing  good  housing,  many  other  agencies  have  been  at 
work.     The  4-H  Clubs  in  Oregon  during  1955  made  miniature 
buildings  to  scale  from  detailed  plans  which  could  be  used 
for  buildings  of  regular  size.     It  is  reported  that  a   I5  year 
old  Japanese  boy  after  a  year's  Building  Club  work  cut  the 
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rafters  for  his   father's  onion  house. 

Women's  clubs  have  been  very  active  in  bringing 
housing  information  to   their  members.      By  the  middle  of  July 
1955>    according  to  a  PHA  report,    675  women's  divisions  had 
been  organized  in  every   state  of  the  Union  and  in  Alaska,  to 
bring  the  Better  Housing  program  to   the  women  of  America. 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  have   taken  up   the  work. 
An  example  is   the  Charlotte,   North  Carolina  club  which  has  a 
committee  on  slum  clearance.      They  are   taking  a   trip   to  Charles- 
town,    South  Carolina  to  observe   the  very  good   slum  clearance 
work  which  has  been  going  on  there. 

Architects'    organizations  have  offered  prizes 
to   their  members  for  the  best  plans   for   low-cost  houses.  The 
contest  sponsored  by  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  called   for   a  house   large   enough  for  a 
family  of  two  adults  and  two   children  whose   income   ranged  from 
|1,800  to  $2,500  per  year.     They  specified   that  amount  because 
they  felt  architects   could   not  hope   to   solve  the  problem  of 
the  family  whose   income  is   leas   than  $1,200, 

Dealers  have  had   a  large   share  in  publicity  for 
better  housing.     They  have  issued  plan  books,    offered   to  finance 
building  and  have   set  up  model  houses.      These   sample  dwellings 
have   increased  their   sales  many  fold.      Unique   service  is  offer- 
ed by  a  realtor  in  St.   Louis,     He  offers  his   services  where 
an  architect  is  not  employed,    to   inspect  the  building  during 
the  process  of  construction  to   see   that  no   shoddy  materials 
are  used  and   that  best   construction  methods  are   employed.  His 


I 
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firm  will  give  a   "Certificate  of  Construction  Quality"  which 
includes  a  ptermanent  record  of  all  materials  that  went  into 
the  building.       It  would  be  possible  to  enumerate  project  af- 
ter project   sponsored  by  business  and   industry;     model  houses 
of  department  stores  and  even  of  newspapers  -   the  Portland  Sun- 
day Telegram  (Maine)   built  two  houses  in  1955» 

Colleges  are  making  their  contribution  to   the  hous- 
ing question.     Columbia  University,    School  of  Architecture,  in 
November,    1?55  announced  a  4-year  program  in  town  planning  and 

housing  studies,     A  grant  of  $24,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 

2 

tion  in  New  York  will  aid  them, 

Purdue  University  called   an  Industrial  Conference 
at  Lafayette,    Indiana,   June   1,    1955>    the  beginning  of  their 
permanent  experiment  in  housing.     A  preliminary  cost  study  ma5e 
Purdue   corse  to   the  conclusion  that  even   though  many  (families 
could  not  afford  a  $^,000  house,    it  would  not  be  practical  to 
build   substantial  houses   for   less.     Therefore,    that  is   the  min- 
imum set  for   the  9  houses  they  are  to  build  adjoining  their 
campus.      All  houses  are   to  be  constructed   of  different  materials 
and  when  finished,    will  be  occupied  by  members  of  the  faculty. 
It  is  planned  to  keep  accurate  records  of  the  cost  of  heating 
and  upkeep;    also  watch  the  durability  of  the  various  houses. 

Public  schools  are  recognizing  the  fact  that  before 
we  can  have  better  housing,  people  must  want  it.  In  their  ef- 
fort to   coordinate  study  and  living,    they  are   trying  to  incul- 

T 

Real  Estate  Journal,      January,  1956, 

The  Christian   Science  Monitor,      November   15,  1955 

'^American  Lumberman,      January  4,    195^,      p.  5C. 
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cate  a  desire   for   the   araenities,     A  textbook  beinpj  used   in  a 
Maine  high   school   has  come   to   hand,    "Home  Living."     The  text 
is  divided  into  four   sections,    one  being  devoted   to   "Hone  Man- 
agement".     It  embraces   such  questions  as   the  family  income  and 
its  expenditures,   planning  tfnd  furnishing  the  home,  providing 
for  higher   life  needs,    the   relation  of  home   to   the  community, 
and  whether  it  is  more  desirable   to   rent  or  own  a  house.  In 
connection  with  renting,    they  are  told  a  person   should  not 
spend  more  than  one-fifth  his  yearly  income  for  shelter. 

Cooperatives  are  appearing  in  the  housing  field. 
An  example  is  the  Wisconsin  Cooperative  Housing  Association, 
formed  in   1956   to  organize  people  interested   in  a  cooperatvie 
housing  movement.      This  will  be   entirely  independent  of  the 
government's  PHA.      Stockholders  in  the  association  must  sub- 
scribe for  a  minimum  of   three   shares  at  $50*   which  represents 

the   cost  of  land,    but  they  get  only  one  vote  regardless  of  the 

1 

number  of  shares  they  hold.      Another  cooperative  movement  is 
at  Suffern,    New  York  where   five  houses  have  alreadj'-  been  built. 
The  group  is   composed  of  persons  in  the  "white  collar"  class, 
organized  by  professors  from  Columbia  University,    into  the 
Independence  Foundation,    Inc.,    a  non-profit  society. 


1 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,     November    I5,  195^, 
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Ibid.,     October  5I,  1956. 
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FUTURE  OF  LOW-COST  HOUSING 

One  could   speculate  a  great  deal  about  trailers 
and  pr e-f abricated  houses  -   trailers  particularly  are  catch- 
ing the  fancy  of  a  large  number  of  people,     Roger  W.  Babson 
after  visiting  200  trailer  camps  in  the  United  States,  believes 
that  the  next  ten  years  will  bring  a  revolution  in  housing  be- 
cause our  methods  of  building  are  antiquated   compared  with 

automobile  manufacture  and  other  consumer  goods  and  also  be- 

1 

cause  we  are  developing  again  a  nomadic   tendency.       The  trailer 
adapts  itself  to    the  assembly  line  and   the  economies  of  mass 
production  to  an  extent  which  prefabricated  houses  have  not 
been  able  to  equal.     The  prices  ranging  from  $450.    and  up  make 
trailers  available  to   the  low-income  group  for  permanent  dwell- 
ings.     An  added  advantage  of  the  trailer  is  that  it  takes  only 
one  extra  gallon  of  gasoline  for  every  100  miles.   There  are 
various  estimates  of  the  number  of  trailers  in  operation.  A 
PWA  staff  member  believes  that  nearly  1,000,000  people  now 
travel   in  them. 

Prefabricated  houses  have  been  on   the  market  for 
a  number   of  years,    one  of  the  oldest  being  The  Aladdin  Company's 
but  one   can  not   say  that  prefabricated  units  have  made  any 
appreciable  headway.     However,    they  may  yet  prove  a  factor  in 
solving  the   low-cost  housing  problem.     Enthusiasm  was  expressed 
for  the  7,000  panelized  CCC  buildings  made  by  southern  pine 

manufacturers.     It  was  felt  the  method  used     might  receive 

2 

universal  adaptation  in  prefabricated  unite, 
1 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,       November   18,    19^6,     p.  12. 

2 

American  Lumberman,        February   1,    1P56,      p.  57. 
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The  panelized  houses  20'   x  20*   v^ere  made   in  76 
units,    "54  mill-fabricated  panel  units  for  walls,    roof  and 
floors,    and  42   separate  pieces  of  lumber   as   compared  with 
1,155   single  pieces  which  would  be   required  by   the  tradition- 
al method  of  building  a  house  on   the   job,    installing  one 

1 

piece  at  a   time."       Six  men  could  put  up  one  of   these  single- 
room  20*   houses  in  a  day  and  would  require  only  two   and  a 
half  days   to  erect  a   I^O*   panel-constructed  barracks.  Another 
advantage  in  fabricating  units  at  the  mill  is   the  use  of  un- 
skilled  labor.     When   the  government  placed   their   order  for 
7,000  units,   mills  had   to  face   the  problem  of  production. 
Some  of  the  larger  mills  found  they  were  able  to  add  as  many 
as  400  to   1,000  extra  workers  drawn  from  nearby  residents  who 
were  entirely  unskilled.      It  was  possible   to  do   this  because 
"of  the   systematic  and  organized  methods  employed   to  produce 
the  exact  sizes  of  lumber   required,    the  use  of  templates  in 

constructing  the  panels,    and   the  assigning  of  different  phases 

1 

of  the  work  to  different  crews  under   competent  supervision." 
They  even  hung  doors  in  the  units,    including   screen  doors, 
and  equipped   them  with  knobs,    locks,    and  springs. 

Naturally  barracks  would  lend  themselves  to  pre- 
fabricated  construction  better   than  would  individual  family 
units  where  variation  in  design  is  desirable   from  an  esthetic 
standpoint.      As  to   the   strength  of  the  prefabricated  build- 
ings,   the  Southern  Pine  Association  points  with  pride   to  the 

T 

American  Lumberman,        February   1,    ^9^6,      p.  57. 
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fact  that  in  a  disastrous  hurricane  in   some   sections  of 
Florida  where   these   CCC   camps  were   located,    the  prefabricated 
buildings  withstood   the   violent  winds  with  practically  no 
damage.      Another  decided  advantage  in  wood  panel  construction 
which  has  already  been  pointed  out,    is  the   ease  with  which 
the  panels  can  be  put  together,    an  advantage  which   the  Pan- 
American  Airways  appreciated  in  building  their   stations  along 
the  route  of  the  trans-Pacific  Clipper. 

All   the  houses,   hotels,    and  infirmaries  which 
Pan-American  built  on  Guam,   Wake  and  Midway  Islands  were  pre- 
fabricated.    The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis- 
consin had   experimented  with  panel   construction   similar  to 
the   CCC  camps,    except   that   they  used   glue  as  a    substitute  for 
nails.      Soya-bean  glue  proved   stronger   than  nails  when  tested 
and   so  Fir  plywood  panels  were  glued   to   studs  instead  of  be- 
ing nailed.      Tests   showed   that  the  glue   could  withstand 
tropical  heat  and   torrential   rains,    was  termite  and  insect 
proof,    stronger   than  wood,    and    that   it   could   be   submerged  in 
salt  water   for  hours  with  no   ill  affects.     This   last  test 

was  essential  because  of  the  difficulty  of   landing  at  the 
1 

i  sland  s . 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  have  adapted  the 
wood  panel  construction  to  two-story  units  with  sloping  roofs 
which  form  an  attic,    and  architecturally  more  pleasing  per- 
haps  than  the  flat-   roofed,   modernistic   type  first  developed. 

T 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,     November  20,  t956. 
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Another   idea  for  prefabri cation  in  wood  is  sub- 
1 

raitted  by  C.   L.   Michod.     The  unit  of  construction  ia  a 
standard   room  of  varying   sizes.     Each  room  is  wired  and  all 
plumbing  installed,    the  bathroom  and  kitchen  being  fully 
equipped  with  pipes  and  fixtures.     Like  a  child  with  blocks, 
the  workmen  assemble   the  units.     Patents   for    this  method 
have  been  granted  and  these  factory-built  units  will   soon  be 
on  the  market,    available  through  retail   lumber  dealers  or 
others   licensed   to   sell  them. 

Specialized  use  of  prefabricated  units  is  demon- 
strated by  a  Michigan  lumber   company.    They  have  guest  cabins 
set  up  in  their   show  room,  where  prospective  customers  may 
see  their  possibilities.     They  are  mostly  10'   x   12'  cabins, 
a  few  larger,   all  with  built-in  double-decker  beds,  combi- 
nation dressing  table   (with  bench)   and    clothes   closet,  and 
built-in  combination   sink  and   cupboard,   priced  from  $200.  to 
$450.     ^hen  a  purchase  is  made,    the   cabin  is   taken  down, 

loaded  on  a  truck  and  hauled    to   the  building   site  where  it 

2 

is   set  up  in   less   than  two  hours'  time. 

Small   structures,    such  as  cabins,    garages,  and 
chicken  houses,    have  been  more   salable, in  New  England  at 
least,    than  dwelling  houses.     The  E.   0.   Young  Company,  Brooks 
Skinner,   Hodgson,    and  others  in  Massachusetts  have  special- 
ized for  a  good  many  years  and  with  success  in  such  con- 

1 

American  Lumberman,       June  8,    1955»     P*  51* 

2 

Ibid.,     November  25,    1955,       P»  24. 
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struction.     Hodgson  Houses,    of  course,   devote   a   large  part 
of  their  energies  to  one-story  dwelling  construction.  Many 
summer   homes  are  Hodgson  Houses,    some  of  them  dating  back 
forty  years. 

The  Aladdin  Company  hold  a  place  among  the  pio- 
neers in  pr ef abr i cati on,   having  been  organized  thirty  years 
ago.     Theirs  was  the  first  "Redi-cut  System"^   in  the  United 
States,     They  ship  lumber   cut  to  exact  measurement  and  marked 
for   construction.     They  claim  that  factory  cutting  and  fit- 
ting save   18/^  in  waste  which  always  results  from  field  con- 
struction and  that  they  cut   labor   cost  in  a  building  anywhere 
from  50f5  to  kO%.     The  Redi-cut  System  makes  possible  greater 
variation  in  design  than  the  panel   system  so  far  developed. 
The  Aladdin  catalogue  pictures  about  sixty  houses  besides 
cabins  and  cottages,   and  there  are  houses  not  only  of  entire 
wood  construction,   but  also  brick  veneer.     Prices  range  from 
$800.   to  l5,200  (they  were  about  55^  less  in  195^),  delivered 
anywhere  in  the  United   States.     The  builder   then  has  to 
figure  the  additional  cost  of  masonary,   wiring,   and  plumbing, 

A  second  kind  of  prefabricated  house  which  has 
developed   largely  in  recent  years  is  the  house  of  metal: 
steel  and   copper   combined  with  other  metal  or  with  wood  or 
concrete,      American  Houses,    Inc,   exemplify  what  can  be  done 
with  steel  construction.     Their   "American  Motohoraes"  are 
advertised  "the  prefabricated  houses  that  come  complete  with 
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food  in  the  kitchen."     The  first  of  these  houeea  were  far 
above  the  low-cost  group,   prices  ranging  from  $5>000.   up  to 
|15»000,    and  more.     The  $5,000.    house  did  not  include  heat- 
ing  system  or  garage   in  its  equipment,    but  did  have  a  fully- 
equipped  kitchen  with  all  electrical  appliances  even  to 
toaster  and  dish  washing  machine  and  with  food  on  the  cabinet 
shelves.     The  emphasis  on   electrical  kitchen  equipment  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  American  Houses  is  subsidized  by 
General  Elecrtic  Company. 

These  early  prefabricated  steel  houses  were  ex- 
hibited by  department  stores,   as  Wanamaker ' s  in  New  York 
and  R,   H.   White  Company's  exhibit  in  Cambridge,     They  were 
▼isited  by  hundreds  of  thousands  but  few  sales  resulted  be- 
cause prices  were  high  and  the  style  of  architecture  unat- 
tractive,   to  New  England  taste  at  least,   boxlike  structures 
with  flat  roofs.      Anything  radically  different  often  meets 
sales  reaiatence.     The  idea  of  building  the  house  from  the 
inside  out  with  emphasis  on  inside  attractiveness  "leaving 
the  outside  to   take  care  of  itself",   as  one  dealer  expresses 
it,   may  result  in  such  a  pleasant  interior   that  prejudice 
will  be  overcome. 

With  the  appearance  on  April   1st,    1955  of 
Motohomes'   first  catalogue,   which  by  the  way  was  dedicated 
by  Sarah  Delano  Roosevelt   "to   the  women  of  America",  the 
sponsors  were  developing  plans  for  a   lower  priced  building. 
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Thia  they  announced  in  November,    1955>   ^  building  which 
could  be  bought  for   $5,000.    "and  under"*,    all-steel  con- 
struction,   containing  only  200  pieces  with  floor   space  of 
approximately  20'    x  50' •     These   "packaged"   houses  include 
an  electrical  unit  consisting  of  sink,    refrigerator  and  stove 
and  they  provide  for  air  conditioning  but  not  aL  r  cooling. 
The  living  room  and  dining  room  were  to  be  combined,   a  factor 
which  has  met  a  great  deal   of   sales  resistence  in   the  low- 
cost  house.     Another  drawback  in  colder  climates  and  a  fea- 
ture which  is  present  also   in  the  higher  priced  houses,  is 
the  lack  of  a  cellar,    this  being  replaced  by  a  "utility" 
room  on   the  first  floor.     It   is  entirely  possible   that  im- 
provement will  take  care  of     this  objection  in  a   short  tine. 

Copper  houses  so  far  developed  are  more  expensive 
than  prefabricated  wood,     A  group  which  was  put  up  at 
Bethesda,   Maryland  in   t955  ranged  in  price  from  $4,500>  up. 
The  framework  of  these  houses  was  steel,   but  practically 
everything  else  was  copper,    even  copper  water  pipes  and 
radiators.     These  buildings,   which  were  made  by  Copper  Houses, 
Incorporated,   were  adapted  to  our  accepted  style  of  archi- 
tecture,   that  is,   pitched  roofs  of  various  types  and  dormer 
windows. 

Out  of  more  than  one  hundred   systems  of  prefab- 
rication  which  have  been  developed  since  the  turn  of  the 
century,    it  would   seem   that   some  practical  method   could  be 
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evolved  in  the  low-coat  housing  field.     There  are  disad- 
vantages to  be  overcome,    chief  of  which  already  mentioned^ 
is  architectural  design.     Mass  production  economy  results 
in  a  large  measure  from  the   similarity  of  units  produced 
which  is  decidedly  detrimental  from  an  esthetic  standpoint 
in  the  housing  field.     At  present  making  a  prefabricated 
house  with  the  distinction  of  a  custom  built  house  and  yet 
within  the   low-cost  range,    appears  to  be  a  difficult  prob- 
lem.     It  would   seem  that   styles   so  far   developed   at  low 
cost  would  add  very  little   to  our  architectural  prestige, 
as  a  country.     And  too,    competent  supervision  is  necessary 
in  putting  the  prefabricated  house  together. 

On   the  other   hand,    there  are  many  advantages 

of  prefabri cation  over  field  construction.     These  have  been 

t 

summarized  by  the  President's  Conference: 

t.    Laboratory  to   test  materials  and   so  have  knowledge  of 

suitable  ones  to  use. 
2.   Adequate  inspection  to   eliminate  materials  which  do  not 

meet  requirements. 

5.  Machines  can  be  developed   to  perform  most  of  operations, 
4.   Workmen   can  become  efficient  because  each  is  expert  in 

his  part  of  the  operation, 
5»    Adequate  tests  and   inspection  during  and  after  manufacture. 

6.  Lost  motion,   waste,    and  damage  eliminated. 

7.  "These  new  houses  which  will  appear  queer  to  most  of  us 
at  first,  will  come  into  extensive  use  because  of  their 
material  advantages  and   their   lower   cost.      As  we  become 

T 

President's  Conference,     Vol,   XI,     pp.  57-58, 
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accustomed  to  them,   we  gradually  will  realize  that  they 

1 

are  "beautiful  because  they  are  logical." 


1 

President's  Conference, 


Vol.  XI, 


p.  58. 
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COITGLUSIONS 


There  is  a  gulf  between  income  and  cost  of  houe 


ing  which  will  have  to  be  bridged  in  some  way  before  our  low- 
income  group   can  be  adequately  housed.      It  is  possible  for 
the  government  to  reduce  the  cost  of  housing  through  subsidies 
of  some  kind  such  as  differential  renting,    tax  exemption,  out- 
right ownership  of  property,    or   contribution  of  part  of  the 
cost,   but  experience  has  proven  it  is  better  to  keep  away 
from  government  subsidies  in  any  form,  and  instead  resort  to 
government  credit. 


factor,    but  what  it  does  will  change  as  conditions  change. 
As  Paul  Cherington  expresses  it,    people   look  to   the  govern- 
ment as  a  corrective  to  get  what   they  want.     The  form  of  that 
government  makes  no  difference:     that  is  only  a  name.      It  is 
the  affect  of  government  on   living   that  countso     ^hen   life  is 
unsatisfactory,    then  people   look   to  another   form  of  govern- 
ment.    What  I'r.    Cherington  tries   to  demonstrate   "is  the  prob- 
ability that  the  real   improvement  of  present  day  life  will  not 
come  from  changes  in  government,   nor  from  revisions  of  the 
social   order.     The  only  hope  is  in  a  better  adjustment  to  huy 
man  wants  of  the  means  of  supplying  those  wants   ...  democrati- 
zation of  consumer  demand."^ 


1 

Cherington,  P.T,,  People's  Wants  and  How  to  Satisfy  Them, 
p.  8. 


Government  probably  always  will   continue  to  be  a 


European  experience  has   shown   that  where  govern- 
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ment  does  enter   the  housing  field,    it  is  local  government 

which  obtains  the  best  results,    since  municipalities  are  more 

familar  with  conditions.      This  is  the  conclusion  reached 

1 

from  the  FHA's   survey   survey  of  foreign  housing.  As  for 

applying  European  policies  to  our  problem,   we  would  be  lim- 
ited somewhat  by  differences  in  social,    economic  and  legal 
aspects,    but  "it  is  possible  to  derive  general  principles 

and  adaptations  of  method  which  might  for  m  the  basis  of  a 

2 

comprehensive  program  for   this  country." 

Government  can  regulate  conditions   to  improve 
housing,    but  as  pointed  out,    this  regulation   should  be  per- 
missive rather   than  coercive.     Since  high  land  value  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  high  cost  of  housing,    our  government 
might  pattern  the  European  plan  of  government  purchase  or 
control  of  land  at  the  periphery  of  large   cities,  Howeijer, 
this  would  have  to  be  done  in  a   skillful  way  to  avoid  high 
damage  charges.     Government  inevitably  must  be   connected  with 
low-cost  housing,   but  it  can  not  solve  the  problem  by  itself. 

Obviously  income  is  a  factor   to  be  considered; 
the  Brookings  Institution  has   shown  that  ''the  value  of  goods 
and   services  produced  (in  1920)  was  $80,882,000,000.     If  the 
entire  national  income  from  productive  operations  were  di- 
vided equally  among  the  population,    it  would  yield  about  $625 
per   capita,   or   the  equivalent  of  approximately  $2,500  per 
family."       This  indicates   that  what  we  need  is  better  distri- 


1 

Fisher,  E.M.  &  Rate  1  if  f ,  R.  U .  91  European  Housing  Policy  and 
Practice,       p.  8, 

2 

Ibid . ,     p .   X . 

z 

Moulton,    H.G.,      Income  and  Economic  Progress     P.  78 
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bution  of  income.      In   1929  fully  2"^%  of  the  national  income 
went   to   \%  of  the  people  and  92^?  of  all  families  received 
less  than  annually.^     Obviously  there   is  maladjust- 

ment.     The  difficulty  is  not  in  out  production  machinery  be- 
cause we  have  sufficient  labor  supply,    equipment  and  resources 
available  to  produce  fully  20*^  more  than  we  do,    according  to 
the  Brookings   survey.      In   1929,    the  peak  year  of  prosperity, 
production  averaged  only  80?^  of  capacity.      If  we   could  find 
a  way  to   take  up  the  slack  of  unutilized   capacity,   we  would 
advance   living  standards. 

Economists  agree  there  is  no   single  rule  that 
can  be  applied  to  improve   the   situation,    but  that  probably  a 
number  of  factors  will  be  effective.     Brookings  Institution 
believe  that  taxation  will  pay  a  part  in  the  process  -  event- 
ually it  probably  will  be  a  very   large  part  -  but  for  some 
ti»e  it  will  continue  in  a  minor  role.     They  feel   that  the 
one  reform  in  distribution  methods  which  outranks  all  other 
possibilities  in  the   solution  of  the  problem  is  the  revamp- 
ing of  price  policy,   not  in  such  a  way,    heaver,    as  to  destroy 
the  profit  motive,   but  to  attack  an  abuse  of  the  profit 

system  which  allows   the  centralization  of  economic  advant«ge 

2 

through  pools,    trusts,   cartels,   and   similar  devices. 

The  Brookings  Institution  advocate  further  study 
of  wage  adjustments.      In  this   connection,   we  have   to  bear  in 
mind  that  money  wages  are  not  as  important  as  real  income. 
_  . 

Moulton,    H.(5,,      Income  and  Economic  Progress,      p.  I56. 

2 

Ibid.,     p.  162. 
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Not   long  ago  a  professor  was  comparing  hi  a  family  budget  with 
the  records  his   f ather-in-lav/  had  kept  a  geryration  before. 
They  both  had  the   same  number   in  their   families  and  the  same 
amount  of  annual   income,    but  what  a  difference   there  was  in 
the  "creature"   comforts  they  enjoyed!     Now  it  was  possible 
to  travel  by  automobile  a   long  distance  in  a  relatively  short 
time,  where  before   they  had  had  to  rely  upon  a  horse  and 
tiuggy.     There  were  the   same  differences  throughout  the  house- 
hold equipment:     a  vacuum  cleaner,    electric  lights,  electric 
refrigerator,   and  other  labor-saving  devices,  which  had  been 
unheard  of  in  the  father-in-law's  younger  days. 

It  is  conceivable   that  we   shall  advance   to  a 
far  higher   standard  of   living  than  we  have  yet  experienced. 
When  we  are  able   to  have  an  economy  in  which  the  masses  pro- 
fit as  well  as   the  classes,    that  day  will  be  realized. 


PLATE  I 
HOW  THEY  ARE  BUILDING 
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Residential  and  Industrial  Construction  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 


Source:     Business  Week,     January  25,    1956,  p 
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PLATE  II 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLLS 
IN 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 


Monthly- 

average  t925-l925 

«  loo 

Year 

Emp loynent 

Payro 1 1 s 

1919 

106.  7 

98.5 

1920 

107.8 

118.2 

1921 

82 . 2 

76.9 

1922 

90.5 

81.6 

1928 

98.7 

102.4 

1929 

104.7 

109.1 

1950 

91.5 

88.5 

1951 

77.5 

67.4 

1952 

65.5 

46.5 

1955 

72.0 

49.4 

1954 

82.4 

62.  8 

1955 

85.9 

71.2 

Source:     Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,    I956.     p.  525 


(Figures  obtained   frora  Bureau  of  Labo 
Statistics,   Department  of  Labor) 
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PLATE  III 


BOSTON  C¥A  PROJECT  jt^^^2 


Population  density 
Persons  per  inhabited 
acre 


North  part  North  End 
Bric^hton  Boston 


60 


800 


Charles-  East 
town  Boston 


255 


200 


Percentage  of  foreign 
born  population 


20'?5 


55^ 


21«S 


51^ 


Rents  -  median  - 
mon  thly 


♦  50. 


$2A. 


$22. 


S25 


Percentage  of  home 
owner  8 


26?!: 


7% 


26% 


29% 


Delinquency 
Juvenile 
Youthful 

Health   1950  -  tubercu- 
losis -  new  cases  per 
100,000  population 

Infant  mortality  per 
1,000  live  births 


24 
68 


172 


90 


25 
t07 


145 


60 


52 
105 


195 


65 


54 
96 


156 


78 


Source:     City  Planning  Board  Boston,    CWA  Project  No.  55^2 
p.  25. 
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